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PRIESTHOOD, PROPHECY, WISDOM, AND 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD* 


R. BY. SCOTT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


HY does the study of the Bible matter so much to so many? 

Questions about the nature and authority of the Bible, its rdle 
in the religious life, and its authority within the religious community, 
are perennial. These questions are raised ‘because they go to the heart 
of the religious tradition to which, in varying degrees, all of us are 
related. I myself approach them as a Protestant Christian of conserva- 
tive background and trained in liberal schools. In what I have to say I 
shall confine myself to the OT, partly because it is common ground for 
our Society, and partly for the obvious reason that it has been my own 
principal area of study. 

To begin with, we are concerned with the Bible as the sacred book 
of the Hebrew-Christian tradition. It lies before us as a historical docu- 
ment in objective form, the product of a particular ancient religious 
culture, to be studied by methods of literary, historical, and form- 
historical criticism. 

Our concern with the Bible would be much more limited if it were no 
more than this. To those of us, at least, who are related in varying 
degrees of intimacy to the Christian and Jewish religious communities, 
the Bible, though we delimit and define it differently, is a canonical 
scripture. It is the Book of the Peopie of God. It is our national heritage 
as @ peculiar people, our family archives, the source book of our spiritual 
history. It has unique meaning and authority within the community of 
belief which cherishes it and which has transmitted it to us from the 
beginnings. In this aspect we cannot be wholly detached in our study 
of it, for the Bible is part of us, and speaks to us as to a congregation 
assembled before the Lord. 

There is stil’ a third way of viewing the Bible, which really is an 
extension of the second. To the believing Jew or Christian the Bible in a 
real sense is his Book of the Knowledge of God.' It provides its own 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1960, at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

* Cf. N. W. Porteous: [The] ‘intimate response of man’s whole being to God is 
what the Bible means by knowledge of God, and the classic record of such knowledge. . . 
is contained in the Bible’’ — The Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. by H. H. Rowley, 


p. 343. 
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distinctive answers to basic questions of religion: What is the meaning 
of the paradoxical nature of man — part spirit and part beast? What is 
the nature of the world in which man finds himself, and why is he here? 
What is the all-encompassing spiritual reality with which he has to do? 
Who and what is God? How can man enter into relationship with God? 
What, if any, is the way to the knowledge of God? Has God revealed 
himself, and if so, to whom? how? when? where, and with what 
objective result? 

However one may conceive the process, the faith of the Bible postu- 
lates an actual divine self-disclosure to man. Many who cannot accept 
this nevertheless find in the Bible much material of interest and value 
for research into the history of religion as an objective phenomenon. 
But if ancient Israel, Judaism, and the Christian church had not believed 
it, they would never have come into existence, nor have preserved these 
writings for literary and historical study. If we would take the Bible 
seriously, we cannot evade the question: how and why did these ancient 
people reach the conviction that God had made himself known to them? 
That they did so is beyond doubt. If their faith was an illusion, what is 
the truth to be put in its place? If their faith was not an illusion, this is 
the most important fact with which mankind must come to terms. 

The answers to such questions doubtless belong primarily to the 
realm of faith and confessional affirmation rather than to biblical scholar- 
ship as such, and this is not the occasion to pursue them further. But | 
must here affirm my conviction that biblical scholars have a responsi- 
bility to face ultimate questions raised in our field of study. We expect 
our colleagues, the natural scientists, to accept some moral responsibility 
with respect to the consequences for humanity of their professional con- 
clusions. Are we biblical scholars to be so absorbed in the minutiae of 
scholarship and in our private provinces of special interest, that we — of 
all people — have nothing significant to say on what the Bible is all 
about? (Speaking for myself, I confess to a haunting doubt that the 
precise length of the Hebrew cubit is knowledge necessary for eternal 
salvation.) 

In this paper I want to raise a question which lies back of the religious 
and theological problem of biblical revelation but which is basic to its 
exploration. It is this. What is the nature of the knowledge of God as 
the biblical writers themselves understood it, and how did they come by 
this knowledge? It is a large area of enquiry, and in this galaxy of learning 
I am only too well aware of the perils of attempting a synoptic view. In 
looking for an answer | confine myself to the OT, though for me as a 
Christian the final and irrefutable evidence is the appearance within 
Judaism of Jesus Christ. 

In a well-known verse (Jer 1818) Jeremiah’s opponents declare re- 
sentfully that they will not allow him to undermine “he authority of the 
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priestly térah, of the sage’s counsel, and the prophet’s word. The same 
three authorities appear to be named in Ezek 7 26: ‘‘(In vain) they seek 
a vision-oracle (idzén) from the prophet, but térah fails from the priest, 
and ‘ésah from the elders.’’ That priest and prophet were regarded as 
speaking with divine authority is clear. It is less certain that the same 
can be said of the ‘‘counsel”’ of the wise man and of the elders. ‘ésah is 
“advice,”’ a proposal for decision or action by a divine or human ruler 
which, if adopted, becomes his ‘‘decision,”’ ‘‘policy,” ‘‘purpose.”’? Though 
sometimes used of a prophet’s word, it never means advice or a proposal 
for which a wise man claims divine authority. We are told that the 
counsel of Ahithophel, so great was his prestige, was esteemed like an 
oracle,’ which means that it was something less than an oracle. The 
reference in Jer 181s may be simply to the political advice of royal 
counselors. On the other hand, the wise man is here correlated with two 
religious authorities, and the wise whom Jeremiah actually attacks are 
the scribes who handle ‘‘the Law of the Lord,”’ presumably the Deutero- 
nomic covenant lawbook.°® 

In any case there is evidence for a certain mingling of the functions 
of prophet, priest, and sage, and of a common element in their teachings.’ 
This is so in spite of the fact that the classical prophets appear funda- 
mentally critical of both priests* and wise men,® that the priests were 
unhappy about the intrusion of prophets like Amos and Jeremiah,*’° and 
that the wise — at least as they are represented in the books of Proverbs, 
Job, and Qoheleth — stand aloof from both. Prophets as well as priests 
gave térah," and they delivered many of their public oracles in the court 
of the temple, whether or not while formally participating in the cult.” 
Samuel and Elijah offered sacrifice. Jeremiah (possibly) and Ezekiel 
(certainly) were priests. Haggai and Malachi concerned themselves with 
the proper operation of the temple cult. The priests in turn (particularly 
if they are recognized as authors of Deuteronomy and the Holiness code), 
shared responsibility with the prophets for “turning many from iniq- 
uity.”"3 They proclaimed in formal decalogues the covenant obliga- 


2 Cf. I Kings 22 19-23; Isa 6 8-9; 14 24, 26; II Sam 16 20-23; I Kings 12 6-11. 

3 Isa 44 26; II Chron 25 15-16; Ps. 107 11. 

4 Cf. E. Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament, Eng. tr., p. 253. 

$s II Sam 16 23. 

6 Cf. Jer 2 8; 8 8-9. Cf. W. Rudolph, Jeremia (H.A.T.), p. 52. 

7 Cf. S. Mowinckel, Religion und Kultus, p. 54. 

§ Hos 4 4-6; 51; Amos 7 10-17; Isa 28 7; Mic 3 11; Jer 1 18; 2 8; Mal. 1 6-13; 2 1-17, etc. 

9 Isa 5 21; 29 14; Jer 8 8-9; 9 22. 

% Amos 7 10-17; Jer. 20 1-2; 26 8; 29 24-28, 

 Tsa 1 10; 8 16, 20; 30 9; Zech 7 2-14. Cf. H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation 
in the Old Testament, p. 202; G. Ostborn, Térd in the Old Testament, p,' $2. 

1 Amos 7 13; Jer 7 2; 26 2; 36 5-6; Hos 4 4; Hag 1 2-12. 

13 Mal 2 5-7; Hos 5 1; Isa 28 7; Jer 2 8; 23 11. 
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tions’ and in threshold ‘‘térah liturgies.’’"** They echoed the prophets’ 
demand for exclusive devotion to Israel’s God" by their very insistence 
on the safeguarding of his holiness.*? 

Isaiah and Jeremiah scorn the wise men of their time,'*® yet. they 
themselves adopt sothe of the language, forms, and ideas of the wisdom 
teachers.'? The priests (again, if Deuteronomy represents their teaching) 
are concerned with the wisdom embodied in the traditional térah; the 
keeping of the statutes and ordinances of Yahweh would give Israel a 
reputation among the nations as ‘‘a wise and understanding people.’’?° 
Scribes undoubtedly were attached to the temple. On the other hand, 
in Proverbs and Job the ethical obligations of individual worshipers of 
Yahweh correspond broadly to those enjoined by covenant law, and 
there are echoes of prophetic teachings.’ 

Yet for all their interaction, the ways to the knowledge of God 
represented by prophet, priest, and sage remain distinct. Each appears 
to claim priority, and they are held together in creative tension. We 
tend to think of OT religion as circulating about two poles, the prophetic 
and the priestly, with the former as the more significant. But the wisdom 
teachers may have played a larger rdle even in the earlier period than is 
suggested by the surviving literature and the present structure of the 
Hebrew Bible. Furthermore, there is a strong tendency among modern 
exegetes to credit to prophetic influence whatever religious teaching in 
the laws and narratives is not directly concerned with cultic interests. 
Here again, it may well be that our view of the Hebrew priesthood is 
unduly influenced by the prophets’ disparagement of mere cultic ob- 
servance, and by the pictures of such unlovely characters as the sons of 
Eli and Amaziah the priest of Bethel. In fact it was the corruption of 
such priests, and their failure to convey to the people the knowledge of 
God which it was their duty to teach, which is the chief point of prophetic 
criticism. The covenant with Levi, said Malachi, was a covenant of life 
and peace; when the priest stood in awe of Yahweh’s name, true f6rah 


™ Mowinckel, op. cit., p. 124; G. von Rad, Gesammelte Studien zum Alien Testament, 
p. 32: 

1s Pss. 15 and 24. Cf. A. Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament, 2nd ed., vol. i, 
p. 189. 

© As in the decalogues, whose variety may stem from the “‘uses”’ of different sanc- 
tuaries. Cf. also Exod 19 6; Deut 7 6; 26 16-19; 28 9. 

17 Lev 19 1-4; 20 26; Zech 14 20. 

% Isa 5 21; 19 11-12; 29 14; Jer 9 12, 23. 

9 Isa 28 23-29; Jer 4 22; 10 12. Cf. J. Lindblom, ‘‘Wisdom in the OT Prophets,” in 
Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East, ed. by M. Noth and D. W. Thomas, 
pp. 192-204. 

2» Deut 4 6; 34 9. 

** Cf. Prov 15 8; 19 17; 20 28; 21 3; Job 29 and 31. Duhm declares that chap. 31 
“‘bedeutet den Héhepunkt der alttestamentlichen Ethik” (Das Buch Hiob, p. 145). 
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was to be found in his mouth.” The priests who taught for hire were 
blood brothers of the prophets who would prophesy only when their 
mouths were filled. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the three divisions of the Hebrew 
Bible correspond broadly to the térah of the priests, the dabdar of the 
prophets, and the ‘ésah of the wise. The correspondence of the first two 
divisions is obvious. Among the k‘tibim are found the three Hebrew 
wisdom books, indeed the five, if we include Psalms and the Song of Songs 
according to the ancient Catholic reckoning. Of the remainder, Ruth is 
a parable, Lamentations a small psalter, Daniel 1-6 and Esther turn 
in part on the superior wisdom of Jewish piety,*4 and Ezra is described as 
endowed with divine wisdom.*s The Writings thus represent that element 
in OT literature most closely associated with wisdom, and least dominated 
by priestly and prophetic ideas. 

Can it be, then, that the Torah as designating the Pentateuch cor- 
responds in content to the substance of the priestly térah in old Israel? 
The various corpora and strata of laws and ordinances, cultic and non- 
cultic, are embedded in a composite story of how Israel came to be the 
covenant and cultic community of Yahweh, established in the land of 
Israel. The older Heilsgeschichte has been interwoven in the Tetrateuch 
with a later Kuligemeindegeschichte.” Though the Hetlsgeschichte is based 
on what may be called a prophetic interpretation of Israel's constitutive 
experience in the age of Moses, its formulation as narrative is not analo- 


gous to oracular pronouncements. Rather, it corresponds to the con- 
fessional affirmations?’ which accompanied the rites of Passover,?* and 
the offering of firstfruits,?? and with the probable temple ceremony of 
covenant renewal.s° The parenetic counterpart of the confessional 
affirmation is seen clearly in the structure and style of Deuteronomy. 
Of this von Rad declares that ‘‘the remarkable way in which parenesis, 


aa Cf. Ostborn, op. cit., pp. 108-10. 33 Mic 3 5, 11. 

24 Dan 1 4, 20; 2 18; 5 12, 14; Esther 1 13; 6 13. 45 Ezra 7 25, 

26 Cf. von Rad: “P will allen Erastes zeigen, dass der im Volke Israel historisch 
gewordene Kultus das Ziel der Weltentstehung und Weltentwicklung ist” (Theologie 
des Alten Testaments, vol. i, p. 233). 

27 As von Rad says, the objective of the J epic was ‘‘das Credo, jenes alte Bild der 
Heilsgeschichte, in vdlligerer, weitausgebauter Gestalt vor seinen Zeitgenossen zu 
entfalten”’ (Gesammelte Studien zum A.T., p. 77); cf. G. Ernest Wright, ‘In worship 
these historical events are rehearsed” (‘‘The Faith of Israel,’’ Interp. Bible, vol. i, 
p. 377b). 

38 Exod 12 26-27; Deut 161-3, 6. Cf. J. Pedersen, Israel, vol. iii-iv, pp. 384-415, 728- 
37; Th. C. Vriezen, An Outline of Old Testament Theology, pp. 284-85. 

2” Deut 26 1-11. Cf. von Rad, Gesammelte Studien zum A.T., pp. 11-16. 

3° Deut 31 9-13; Josh 24 1-28; II Kings 23 2-3; Neh 9 t-3; 10 1, 29-30. Cf. E. Sellin, 
Geschichte des israelitisch-jtidischen Volkes, vol. i, p. 101; M. Noth, The History of Israel, 
Eng. tr.. pp. 100-01; J. Bright, A History of Israel, pp. 115, 149; von Rad, Theologie 


des A.T., vol. i, pp. 27, 194-95. 
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laws, binding by covenant, blessing and cursing follow upon one another 
points... to the course of a great cultic celebration.’’* Pfeiffer thinks 
of Deuteronomy as, in form, the final prophetic oracle of Moses; ‘“‘the 
style,” he says, “‘is that of a pulpit orator.’’3? But the prophets were not 
pulpit orators, and Pfeiffer himself goes on to ascribe the authorship of 
the book to a priest of Jerusalem.’s What more natural than that 
a priest — or, for that matter, a Levite of North Israel — should com- 
pose his speeches in the manner of a priest rather than of a prophet? 
Surely von Rad is right; the book ‘‘still bears the stamp of a cultic form 
that has exercised an extraordinary influence on its style.’’34 

One feature of this style is notworthy in this connection — the 
opening apostrophe ‘‘Hear, O Israel!’’ In Deut 203 and 27 9 this is the 
way in which a priest addresses the assembly. When it appears else- 
where in Deuteronomy* it is always in contexts which presuppose or are 
appropriate to a priest’s injunctions. ‘Israel’ is here the body of the 
laity present in the temple court, and distinguished from the clergy as 
in Pss 115 9-11; 118 2-4. The prophets never apostrophize the people in 
precisely this form.*6 Again, in Deut 15 the purpose of Moses in re- 
capitulating the narrative of events since Horeb is said to be to make 
plain this térah, just as in a later age at another covenant ceremony 
Ezra and the Levites “helped the people to understand the ¢érah.’’37 
I find it hard to follow Kaufmann’s view that the cultic ceremonies were 
performed by the priests in silence.3* 

The responsibility of priests and Levites to give instruction in reli- 
gious matters as well as to officiate in the sacrificial cultus is frequently 
referred to — in Deut 33 10, Hosea, Micah, Ezekiel, Haggai, and Malachi, 
to name only some.3? II Chron 15 3 says significantly that “for a long 
time Israel was without the true God, and without a teaching priest, 
and without ¢térah.”” Apart from their giving of oracular responses by 
manipulation of the Urim and Thummim,** the ¢érdh of the priests was 


3 G. von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy, Eng. tr., p. 14. 

32 R. H, Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 53. 

33 Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 179. 34 von Rad, Studies, p. 15. 

3s Deut 41; 5 1; 6 3-4; 91. 

36 The closest analogy is Isa 44 1, which is not a spoken oracle. 

37 Neh 8 7. 

38 Y, Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel, Eng. tr. by Moshe Greenberg, 1960, pp. 
303-05. Kaufmann argues that “‘the various acts of the priest are performed in silence”’ 
because “‘P makes no reference to the spoken word in describing temple rites.’’ This is 
an argument from silence, for silence. P says nothing of the verbal ritual for the presenta- 
tion of first fruits, which Deut 26 5-10 nevertheless provides. Joel 2 17 shows that prayer 
was not absent from the priestly cult, as Kaufmann claims; cf. also Solomon’s priestly 
acts of benediction, prayer, and sacrificing (I Kings 8 14, 22, 62) and Elijah’s prayer 
accompanying sacrifice (I Kings 18 36-37). Cf. also II Sam 6 12-15. 

3% Hos 4 4-6; Mic 3 11; Ezek 44 23; Hag 2 11-13; Mal 2 4-9, 17. 

# Deut 33 8; I Sam 14 18-19; 40-42; 28 6. 
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of at least four kinds.** First, it was naturally their duty to give instruc- 
tion in cultic obligations, and to make rulings to safeguard ritual holiness 
and to distinguish between clean and unclean.* Second, the priests had a 
judicial function in association with lay judges, in a court of appeal at 
the central sanctuary.** The decision was both a mispat and a térah, the 
former presumably referring to the actual decision handed down, and 
the latter to the principles of covenant law on which the decision was 
made. In keeping with this it seems, third, that various forms of the 
Decalogue, as the gist of the covenant law, were formally proclaimed at 
periodic covenant renewal ceremonies.** The decalogue of Deut 5 and 
the dodecalogue of curses in Deut 27 are both introduced by the priestly 
apostrophe ‘‘Hear, O Israel!’ and the latter is said specifically to have 
been proclaimed by the Levites to an assembled congregation. The so- 
called “ritual decalogue’’ of Exod 34 has something more than a cultic 
flavor. Lev 19 reads like an expanded decalogue, and is in form a solemn 
declaration addressed to the assembled congregation. 

‘“‘(Levi) walked with me in peace and uprightness,” says Malachi, 
and he turned many from iniquity. For the lips of a priest should guard 
knowledge, and men should seek térah from his mouth, for he is the 
messenger of Yahweh of hosts.’ The priest was to instruct men in 
ethical as well as in cultic obligations when consulted by individuals, as 
well as by public proclamation of apodictic laws and by the recitation of 
threshold liturgies such as Pss 15 and 24. 

In the fourth place it is evident that the priests recounted and con- 
stantly referred to the Heilsgeschichte as the premise and authority for 
their teaching. ‘‘Central to Old Testament worship,” says Kraus,‘ 
‘“‘was the recalling to mind of the salvation history.”” The decalogues of 
Exod 20, Deut 5, and Lev 19 identify the God whose words are being 
proclaimed, as Yahweh who brought Israel from Egypt. The decalogue 
of Exod 34 is introduced with the promise that Yahweh will drive out 
the Canaanites before Israel. The curses of Deut 27 were to be proclaimed 
on the day when Israel passed over Jordan in fulfillment of Yahweh's 
promise. In his farewell address Samuel recounts the ‘saving deeds”’ 
(sid‘got) of Yahweh, and promises to continue to instruct Israel (hérét?) 
“in the good and right way.’’4?7 In Deuteronomy and the Holiness code, 
our two extensive examples of priestly parenesis, the deliverance from 


4* The term t6érdh seems always to refer to an “instruction,” ‘‘directive,’’ “law,” 
formulated by the priest in words, rather than to a ‘‘sign” or “oracle” given by Urim 
and Thummim. The verb ydrdh is once (Josh 18 6) used of the casting of a lot, but 
not (there) of the operation of the Urim and Thummim, which may have been a different 
sort of device for divination. Cf. G. Ostborn, op. cit., pp. 6-13, 91, 95-98. 

# Hag 2 11-13; Zech 7 3; Lev 10 10-11; 13 24-28; 14 35-48; Ezek 22 26. 

43 Deut 17 8-13; Ezek 44 24, 

“4 Deut 31 9-13; cf. n. 14 above. 4s Mal 2 6-7. 

“H.-J. Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel, p. 125. 471 Sam 12 23-24, 
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Egypt is constantly referred to as the ground of the appeal.‘* The spring 
and autumn pilgrimage festivals are historicized by associating them 
respectively with the Exodus deliverance and the entry into the land of 
promise.4? By whom was this done, if not by priests? Finally, certain 
psalms of cultic origin, notably those associated with the thank offering, 
ring the changes on the mighty acts of God for Israel.s° 

It seems clear, then, that Israel looked to its priests for instruction 
in a knowledge of God through the story of his promises and saving 
deeds, and through their declaring the ethical obligations of his covenant 
and the requirements of his cult. The fact that the prophets denounced 
the false optimism resulting from a too easy acceptance of the election 
promises, and a too mechanical reliance on cultic observance, should not 
blind us to the certainty that there were priestly mentors in whom Levi's 
covenant of life and peace was real. Most probably the men who com- 
posed the story of how Israel became Yahweh’s people were the same as 
those who proclaimed that story. If the priest’s function was broader 
than the conducting of the sacrificial cult, their literary efforts would not 
be confined to liturgy. Even the noncultic atmosphere of the J epics 
does not preclude priestly authorship. It was part of the priests’ task to 
inculcate belief in the God who had brought Israel from Egypt to the 
promised land. If he had not forgotten the téradh of his God, he would 
teach men to know Yahweh’s name, to remember his mighty acts, and 
to learn his ways. 

The knowledge of God mediated through the prophets had much in 
common with the priestly tradition. Both groups took their stand on the 
conviction that Israel was a chosen people, and both demanded exclusive 
allegiance to Yahweh. Even though specific references to the covenant 
are rare in the prophets prior to Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, the asser- 
tion that Israel had special obligations as Yahweh’s peculiar people was 
the fulcrum of their message.s? The call of Moses to bring Israel out 
of Egypt, the command to speak the words Yahweh will put in his 
mouth, the “‘signs’’ given him of Yahweh’s presence and power — these 
show that Moses was regarded as a prophet and a type of the true proph- 
ets who would be raised up in days to come.’3 In Deut 4 9-10 Israel is 
enjoined above all to remember the day at Horeb when Yahweh’s word 
through Moses constituted her a people. 

Whereas to the priests Israel’s tradition meant that Yahweh had 
chosen her to be a priestly kingdom and a continuing religious com- 
munity and that he was ever-present at her shrines, to the prophets 


#® Deut 13 5, 10; 16 1, 3, 6, 12, etc.; Lev 18 3; 19 34, 36, etc. 

#” Deut 16 1-3, 6; Lev 23 42-43. & Pss. 105, 106, 135, 136, etc. Cf. Jer 33 11. 

st von Rad, Gesammelte Studien, p. 76. 

52 Cf, Amos 2 9-10; 3 1-2; 9 7; Hos 2 17; 11 1; 12 13; 13 4-5; Isa 1 2-3; 5 7; 8 6, Mic 
6 2-5; Jer 2 4-13; 7 21-23. 

83 Exod 3 1-12; 4 15-17; Deut 18 15-18. 
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Israel was Yahweh’s people primarily in the context of his historic 
purpose, past and present. To them he was not so much a holy Presence 
dwelling in Israel’s midst, as an active, righteous Being ever demanding 
that his word be heard afresh. The priests spoke of what Yahweh is, 
because of what he has done. The prophets spoke of what Yahweh will 
do, because of what he is. They confronted men in the present with the 
God of Israel’s past. A voice spoke within them which they couid not 
choose but to hear. It summoned them to speak what they had heard, 
whether men would listen or no. They were driven on by an over- 
powering will to say what they shrank from saying. Their oracles were 
both their own and God's, colored by the prophet’s personal qualities 
and circumstances, yet differing in manner and emphasis rather than in 
substance. The Yahweh who speaks through them all is demonstrably 
the same living God of justice, righteousness, mercy, and holiness; a 
God of historic purpose, of judgment and salvation, demandingly present 
in the arena of human moral decisions, insistent in his requirements, 
dependable in his responses. He is the one Lord with whorh Israel 
had to do. 

The prophet shared with the priest the central convictions concerning 
Israel’s temporal and spiritual history. Because he was sensitive to the 
meaning of that history for religion and life in his own day, he had the 
makings of a prophet before he became one. Now the divine word had 
become articulate in his mind, and he must utter it. Like Balaam, he 
was one who had listened to the speech of God, had knowledge of the 
high God, saw a vision of Shaddai.* But his ‘“‘vision’”’ was not normally 
of strange unearthly scenes like those of the apocalyptists. It was a 
perception of the meaning of what the sovereign Lord had done and 
intended to do.ss The prophet was permitted to overhear what went 
on in the divine council, when Yahweh’s word was sent forth to accom- 
plish his purpose in the earth.s7 The prophet was no mere messenger 
boy, carrying a communication in which he had no interest. The message 
had become part of himself. To receive and speak it was like a woman 
in the ancient agony of childbirth, bringing forth what had grown within 
her.s* In the prophet the knowledge of God, derived from tradition and 
belief, had become an immediate apprehension through the possession of 
his whole being by God’s word.5® 


54 Num 24 16. 

ss Cf. L. Kohler, Old Testament Theology, Eng. tr., p. 103: ‘All apparitions (Erschei- 
nungen) are verbal and revelatory ...there is always a thought-content in addition 
expressed as a rule in plain words.” 

56 Amos 3 7; Isa 6 8; Jer 23 18, 22; I Kings 22 19-22. 

87 Isa 14 24-27; Mic 4 12; Jer 49 20; Isa 46 9-10; 55 10-11. 

8 Isa 21 1-4; Jer 20 9; 23 9. 

% Cf. G. Ostborn, op. cit., pp. 155-56; R. B. Y. Scott, Tse Relevance of the Prophets, 


pp. 105-19. 
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That knowledge, moreover, was a growing knowledge, as in all 
personal relationships. God’s character and purpose were ever more 
clearly understood. As the prophet observed what was going on around 
him, he was confirmed in his convictions. He perceived ‘‘signs’’ of Yah- 
weh’s presence and activity, as in the social calamities which Amos 
interpreted as warnings, or in the birth of a child which to Isaiah would 
confirm his confident prediction. By analogy he recognized the meaning 
of events in the sight of a steaming cooking pot, in a potter's blunder, 
in an experience with ungrateful sons or with an unfaithful wife.°° The 
assonance of gayis, gés, of Sdgéd, S6géd,** became luminous with signifi- 
cance. The prophet watched his own oracles of doom and promise let 
loose in the world, with their ineluctable consequences like the ancient 
power of the curse and the blessing. 

The prophet was not only the mouth of God, but the eyes and ears of 
the people if they would let him be that. He was at the same time 
Yahweh's witness in his controversy with Israel, and Israel’s conscience. 
He spoke what he knew and testified to what he had seen. For all time 
the Hebrew prophet stands as evidence that the God who is exalted in 
righteousness, and mysterious beyond the range of thought, is yet one 
who speaks to man; as evidence that God can be known as one person 
knows and has dealings with another, and that this knowledge pertains 
to the whole life of man. 

Alongside the priest and the prophet stood the hadkdém, who treasured 
and taught an ancient wisdom about human life. It is sometimes difficult 
to decide whether the term hakam in particular instances is a descriptive 
epithet or designates a recognized group, even a profession. When 
Jeremiah correlates the wise man with the mighty man and the rich 
man, it seems to be the former; whereas, when he associates the wise 
man with the priest and the prophet, the latter is more probable. The 
elders were a venerable but not a professional group. On the other hand, 
the scribes, attached to the court and the temple, and their colleagues 
whose services were made more generally available were professional.® 
Men like Hushai and Ahithophel, who were members of the king’s privy 
council, and teachers who assembled and taught the materials of the 
wisdom tradition are to be classed in the same way. 

As in the wisdom literature of Mesopotamia and Egypt, there were, 
as we know, two divergent streams in Hebrew wisdom. One was con- 
servative, conventional, confident, worldly-wise, and didactic. This is 
represented by all but one of the contributors to the Book of Proverbs, 


60 Jer. 1 13-14; 18 2-6; Isa 1 2; Hos 1 2; Amos 4 6-11; Isa 7 14-16. 

6 Amos 8 1-2; Jer 1 11--12. 

62 Jer 9 22; 18 18, 

6 I] Sam 8 17; I Kings 4 3; II Kings 12 10; Prov 25 1; Jer 8 8; 36 4. 
64 [1 Sam 15 12, 37; Prov 1 2-6; Eccles 12 9, 11. 
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by Job’s counselors, and by some wisdom psalms.°s The other current is 
radical, heterodox, skeptical — as in the Words of Agur;® in Job the 
hero of the poem; in the poet who put together the greater part of the 
book which bears Job’s name; and, of course, in Qoheleth. 

But while the radicals are profoundly critical of the conservatives and 
especially of their bland affirmation of the doctrine of retribution, both 
rely on reason, and both argue largely from the same premises. Both 
are concerned to discover an order and structure understandable by 
man’s mind, an order of divine creation and providence, a moral order, 
a right social order. Both address themselves to man as man, rather 
than to Israel the chosen people, or to man as Israelite. For both, God 
is to be thought of primarily as the Creator, the necessary ground of 
man’s existence, whether or not he be knowable by man. Neither kas 
any thought of God and man participating together in events, nor or 
any sense of history, let alone salvation-history. To both, man is a 
creature who understands or does not understand, rather than one who 
hears and chooses, who accepts or rebels against the responsibility laid 
upon him by God. To both God is remote, mysterious, and in himself 
inaccessible. ‘‘Only a whisper of him do we catch.’"*? The link with God 
is not God’s self-revelation in event and prophetic word, nor yet the 
seeking of his face in worship. Rather it is wisdom, a divine gift.°* Those 
who have received that gift strive to make themselves at home in an 
orderly structure of existence which is meaningful to the mind and 
conscience. Their goal is equilibrium. 

Even when the wisdom streams diverge, the feeling for order and 
structure is common to both. In Proverbs and in Job’s counselors this 
appears as an established moral order of human life, undergirded by the 
rewards and punishments of an overruling providence. To Job himself 
the moral structure of his universe seems to have split apart, so that he 
stands gazing into an abyss of meaninglessness. His agonized effort is 
not so much to justify himself as to bridge the chasm, to re-establish a 
viable order of justice, without which he cannot believe in the God in 
whom, paradoxically, he must believe. To Qoheleth, on the other hand, 
the search for ultimate meaning has proved futile, and he has given it up. 
He reconciles himself to the grim facts of life and the mystery of existence 
by achieving a minimal equilibrium of satisfaction, in such positive good 
as can be extracted from simply being alive. 

This radical strain of wisdom in Israel seems to have been evoked in 
the sixth century B.c., when the catastrophic disruption of the national 
life called all traditional beliefs into question. Before the Exile the 
conservative, affirmative strain was dominant. The wise man gloried in 


6s Pss 34 12-23; 37; 127; cf. 111 10. 
6 Prov 30 1-4. 67 Job 26 14. 
6 Prov 2 6; 8 10, 21; Job 35 10-11; cf. Sirach 1 1, 9-10; 17 7, 11; 24 1-12. 
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his wisdom, and it was a more confident and more secular wisdom than 
later it became. The pre-exilic materials in the Book of Proverbs*%? 
illustrate it. 

The wisdom movement, of course, was the result of reason reflecting 
upon experience, including religious experience. Various impulses con- 
tributed to its development, and in all of them the reaching out for a 
principle of rational meaning and moral order is observable. Folk wisdom 
comments on and instructs in the accepted way of life of a traditional 
society. The knowledge and skill of the artisan demonstrate a pattern 
of activity which makes him outstanding in what he does. The scribe 
has comparable knowledge and skill, and by his organization and practice 
of the literary art he helps to tie together the framework of society. The 
classification of natural objects and phenomena after the fashion of 
Egyptian onomastica, attributed to Solomon,’® was an attempt to in- 
troduce some rational order into the infinite variety of nature. The 
‘sah of the counselor was a proposed course or pattern of action. The 
instructor of youth set up guideposts for an acceptable, successful, and 
worthy way of life. 

The wise men of pre-exilic times concerned themselves chiefly with 
the place of wisdom in human affairs, with skill in the business of living. 
The writers of Job, Qoheleth, and the later parts of Proverbs go on to 
examine the relationship of this human wisdom to religious belief and 
experience. Here we come to the famous theme sentence of the final 
editor of Proverbs (who seems also to have been the author of chaps. 
1—9), viz., ‘‘the fear of Yahweh is the beginning of knowledge.” It is 
customary to explain ‘‘the fear of the Lord”’ as approximately equivalent 
to our word “religion.”’ It has, in fact, different shades of meaning 
according to the writer and the context.” 

An example of the primary meaning, religious awe, is Job 37 23-24: 
“‘Shaddai is exalted in power and justice, ... Therefore men fear him.” 
In Exod 9 30 the plagues are said to have been sent to teach Pharaoh 
that he must recognize Yahweh as a powerful God to be reckoned with. 
In a weaker sense Prov 24 21 associates reverence for Yahweh and 
reverence foi the king. In Jer 26 19 and elsewhere,” ‘‘to fear Yahweh” 
means to submit to him. The non-Israelite settlers in Samaria were 
provided with a Yahweh priest to instruct them in the way to worship 
him as god of the land, so that he would not continue to plague them with 
lions.?3 Solomon’s prayer in I Kings 8 43 contemplates the accession of 


6 Most of Prov 10-31. 

7%] Kings 5 12-13 (E.V. 4 32-33). Cf. A. Alt, ‘‘Die Weisheit Salomos,” ThLZ, 76 
(1951), pp. 139-44. 

™ Cf. L. Diirr, Das Erziehungswesen im A.T. und im Antiken Orient, pp. 123-24. 

% Jer 32 39; Eccles 3 14. 

73 II Kings 17 24-28. 
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foreigners who would ‘‘know thy name and fear thee, as do thy people 
Israel.’’ Finally, the phrase sometimes denotes deep and genuine piety, 
trust and whole-souled obedience, as in the story of Abraham’s offering 
of Isaac.74 

As it is used in Proverbs, “‘the fear of Yahweh”’ seems to mean simply 
belief in God and acceptance of his moral standards. Thus it denotes an 
intellectual and moral attitude rather than piety or participation in 
religious rites. The theme sentence of Prov. 1 7 affirms that religious 
belief is the premise or the first principle of wisdom.*s5 The converse 
of this is affirmed in 2 1~s— that the discipline of wisdom opens the 
door to the knowledge of God. In Prov 1 29 ‘‘knowledge’’ and “‘the fear of 
the Lord” are correlated so as to suggest that the former denotes specifi- 
cally religious knowledge, as in the threefold endowment of the Messianic 
king in Isa 112— ‘‘wisdom and understanding’’ (wisdom to judge 
justly) ;7° ‘counsel and might’’ (wisdom to govern effectively)?7; ‘‘knowl- 
edge and fear of Yahweh’’ (wisdom to worship God rightly). 

What more can be said about the place of religious belief in the Book 
of Proverbs? A first impression of the older sections is that they are 
largely secular in tone and self-regarding in motivation. Yet among them 
are to be found religious admonitions which there is no compelling reason 
to set aside as later accretions. In addition to the teaching that Yahweh’s 
rewards and punishments are inherent in the very structure of man’s 
life,7 there is frequent reference to God’s overruling power,’ to his care 
for his faithful servants,*° to his approval or disapproval as sanctions for 
right conduct (quite apart from material reward and loss),* and to the 
spiritual consolations of religion.*? Belief in God is to be a real factor in 
the life of the wisely religious individual, confirming his commitment to 
the way of life which that belief calls for. 

This position is essentially that of Job’s counselors. They are genu- 
inely religious men, according to their lights. Eliphaz would commit 
himself to God, the creator and moral governor cof man, a God whose 
justice is axiomatic.*’ He has thought out his theology, and is sure that 
it rings true.** He and Bildad draw strength for their belief from the 


74 Gen 22 12; cf. Isa 50 10; Prov 29 25; Job 15 4; 18 21. 

75 Prov 1 7; cf. 9 6; 15 33; 8 22-31; Job 28 28. 

7 Cf. I Kings 3 9, 28; Prov 8 15. Cf. R. B. Y. Scott, ‘Solomon and the Beginnings 
of Wisdom,” in Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East, pp. 270-71. 

7 Cf. II Kings 18 20; Job 12 13; Prov 8 14. 

#% Prov 10 29; 11 31; 12 21; 13 21; 15 6, etc. 

7 Prov 16 1, 33; 21 30-31; 29 26, etc. 

% Prov 10 %, 22; 15 25; 16 7, etc. 

8: Prov 11 20; 12 2; 15 8—9, 26, 29, etc. 

82 Prov 14 31; 15 29; 18 10, etc. 

§3 Job 5 8-16; cf. 8 3. 

8 Job 5 27. 
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long tradition of wisdom.*s’ But direct knowledge of God, they declare, 
is impossible — as if a finite man should imagine that he could participate 
in the séd ’*léah, the inner council of God.* Job knows all this, he 
retorts. He accepts as fact what tradition had taught him, that God is 
indeed ruler of nature and of the life of man.*? That is what creates his 
problem. If religious knowledge is to be more than something learned 
by rote, Job must be able to find God at the point of his deepest religious 
concern. When finally God confronts Job from the stormwind, it is 
Job himself who is under scrutiny. He cannot answer God, and his own 
questions remain unanswered. But he has met God at the point of 
deepest religious concern, which is more than to understand all mysteries 
inherent in divinity. “I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
now my eye sees thee.’’ Still Job does not understand, but now he knows. 

Qoheleth, on the other hand, ends his search for understanding with 
the outright denial that the human mind can either know God or under- 
stand his ways.** To him, God is the inscrutible power behind phe- 
nomena, about which man can do nothing, no matter how crooked and 
distorted his world may seem. Man’s own fate is already determined for 
him behind an impenetrable veil.*? All his effort and anxiety cannot alter 
the way the world is. Man’s only good is whatever satisfaction he can 
derive from simply being alive. It may seem strange to claim that such 
complete agnosticism has any contribution to wisdom as a way to the 
knowledge of God. But I recall a remark of John Macmurray’s in one 
of his early books, “‘atheism may have a relative truth... (by) rejecting 
a conception of God which is false.’’®° Insofar as the dogmas of orthodoxy 
were untrue to his experience, Qoheleth was right to deny them, and to 
affirm what he was certain of within the limits of his rationalism. Like 
Job, he will not speak falsely for God. Thus he erects his private altar 


ATNOQZ TQ BEL. 


Thus priesthood, prophecy, and wisdom each contributes something 
indispensable to the Bible as the Book of the Knowledge of God. The 
Bible holds and will continue to hold a differently defined but uniquely 
significant place in Judaism and in Catholic and Protestant Christianity. 
To religious men and women of the Hebrew-Christian tradition this 
knowledge comes now in much the same three ways as in old Israel: 
through priestly, prophetic, and wisdom channels. 

First, it comes through participation in the worship, theology, and 


8s Job 8 8-10; 15 18. 

86 Job 15 8. 

87 Job 12 2-13 2. 

8 Eccles 1 13; 3 10-11; 8 17. 

8 Eccles 1 15; 3 14-15; 9 1-6. 

9 J. Macmurray, Creative Society, p. 14. 
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ethos of ongoing religious communities. These are rooted in the creative 
moments of their origins, when, according to the Bible and the faith it 
supports, God revealed himself within history by mighty acts for us men 
and for our salvation. A religion which has come down to us from the 
past thus, in its priestly function, renews itself in contemporary terms 
as a valid way to the knowledge and service of God. 

Second, we come to know God in a present engagement of our wills 
with the divine will, in the hearing again of the words of prophecy. 
Mic 6 s has all human life and all time for its Sitz im Leben. Prophecy is 
perpetually fresh and new because it ever speaks to man in the moment 
when he must choose. He is confronted by the God of the prophets 
present and active in the whole range of human affairs, private and 
public, national and international, political and cultural. The prophets 
teach us to be alert to that divine reality, to perceive in its light the real 
nature of the issues we face in the modern world, and to accept our 
responsibility before God. 

Third, we come to a clearer knowledge of truth and of God through 
the self-discipline of learning and through dedication to its most worthy 
goals. Reflection in the light of experience upon the meaning of life and 
of religion, and upon the right order of human life in society; the positive 
affirmation of personal and moral values — these correspond to the 
contribution of the wise men of Israel. There is knowledge of the truth 
about life and God to be found in the accumulated wisdom of the race, 
and in particular (we would claim) in the principles of social order and 
personal relationships affirmed by the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 
Moreover, in that tradition we observe the engagement of great minds 
with ultimate questions of the nature and purpose of God, of the meaning 
of human existence, and of the spiritual history and destiny of man. 
Technically, this may be termed speculative knowledge. But “‘specula- 
tive’ is a trivial epithet to apply to the architectonic thought of the 
theologian of Prov 8, to the spiritual explorer who gave us the seventy- 
third Psalm, and to the poet of Job, soaring like an eagle toward the 
darkened heavens. Here, indeed, is a knowledge of God which cannot 
be catalogued and labeled. It is a knowledge which transcends the 
demand to know, an awareness of the mystery which lies beyond all 
knowledge and which draws the wondering mind ever deeper into itself. 
For in the very face of that mystery a religious wisdom discerns that the 
mysterious One is good, that he is concerned with all that pertains to 
man, and that he communicates with man at the deepest level of his being. 





GESHUR AND MAACAH 
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HE Geshurites and Maacathites are known to OT tradition as 

inhabitants of Trans-Jordan who were not dispossessed by the 
Israelites, either at the time of the actual conquest of Canaan or during 
the subsequent occupation of the country. This tradition is reflected 
in three separate, but interrelated and complementary, passages. In the 
summing up given in the Book of Joshua of the territories allocated to 
the tribes in Trans-Jordan (Josh 13 s-13), it is stated that ‘‘the people 
of Israel did not drive out the Geshurites and the Maacathites; but 
Geshur and Maacath dwell in the midst of Israel to this day” (vs. 13). 
This verse gives expression to the view generally accepted in Israel for 
hundreds of years after the conquest, that as a result of the victories 
won by Moses over Sihon the Amorite king, with his capital at Heshbon, 
and Og the king of Bashan, whose capital was Ashtaroth, the whole of 
Trans-Jordan — from the river Arnon up to and including Mount 
Hermon — had fallen to the Israelites and been allocated to the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh. The only exceptions were the 
kingdom of the Ammonites in the region of the upper Jabbok river, and 
the territory of the Geshurites and Maacathites — between Gilead and 
Mount Hermon (ibid., vs. 11) —- which had remained a foreign enclave 
in Israel ‘‘to this day.’ Again, in the parallel description of the various 
lands conquered by the Israelites (Josh 12 1-6) we are told that the 
territory ruled over by Og, comprising the whole of Bashan, the district 
of Salecah and Mount Hermon, extended ‘‘to the boundary of the 
Geshurites and Maacathites.’’ This is also implied by Deut 3 14: “Jair 
the Manassite took all the region of Argob, as far as the boundary of the 
Geshurites and Maacathites."’* 

The Israelites thus regarded the territory of the Geshurites and 
Maacathites as ‘‘land that remained to be possessed’’ within the area 
conquered and occupied by them; that is to say, land that was not 
included in any of the tribal portions and which, before the conquest, 
had been a territorial and ethnic unit, independent of the rulers of the 
kingdoms adjacent to it. This territory can be located with a high 


* On the widespread ramifications of the family of Jair, see my article in Tarbiz, 15 
(1944), pp. 63-64 (Hebrew), and Encyclopaedia Biblica, 111 (Hebrew): ‘Jair’? and 


“Havvoth-jair.”’ 
16 
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degree of certainty — on the basis of such data as Josh 125, 13 11 — 
between Gilead on the south, Bashan on the east, and Mount Hermon 
to the north, i. e., in the Golan.?, We must assume that the Geshurites 
occupied the southern part, and the Maacathites the northern part,} of 
this mountainous region which was heavily wooded and enjoyed a 
relatively high annual rainfall. Here a violent volcanic eruption in the 
Pleistocene Age resulted in wide expanses of land being flooded by 
streams of basalt lava and in the formation of the many volcanic cones 
which are characteristic of the whole area. From the earliest times the 
Golan has reserved a special character of its own, geographically distinct 
from the rest of Palestine, within the boundaries set for it by nature: 
to the north, Mount Hermon; on the west, the upper Jordan valley over 
which the Golan ridges tower like a wall of rock; to the south, the Yarmuk 
depression which separates the Golan from Gilead; and on the east, the 
fertile plateau of Bashan stretching away beyond the river er-Ruqqad. 

That Geshur and Maacah were part of Canaan in the period preceding 
the Israelite conquest can be deduced, first and foremost, from the 
description of the borders of Canaan given in Num 34. I have elsewhere 
tried to show that the term Canaan, as used in this particular biblical 
source, is simply the designation then customary for the Egyptian 
province in Syria and Palestine, the limits of which, after frequent 
fluctuations from the reign of Thutmose III to the period of the Amarna 


letters, were eventually more or less stabilized by the treaty signed 
between Ramses II and the Hittite king in ca. 1270 B.c.4 The Israelites 
at the time of the conquest thus merely adopted the term.5 This ancient 
source, despite the later alterations and additions made to it, can be 
taken as evidence that the boundary between Canaan and the land of 
the Hittites (cf. Josh 1 4) followed the line of Mount Hor (one of the 
Lebanon ridges)—Lebo’—Hamath*—Zedad, then took in the region 


2M. Noth’s conjecture, in Beitrége sur biblischen Landes und Altertumskunde, 
1951, pp. 1 ff., that the mountains of Bashan are to be identified with the mountains of 
Jolan, and the territory of Maacah and Geshur with the northern and northeastern part 
of the Golan up to the Hermon, finds no warrant in the sources. On the contrary, these 
clearly imply that Geshur bordered on Gilead; see esp. Josh 13 11, where Gilead and 
the region of the Geshurites and Maacathites are listed side by side, and Mount Hermon 
and all Bashan only afterwards. 

3 On Abel Beth-maacahj at the northern extremity of Galilee, which had apparently 
belonged to Maacah before the time of David, see below p. 28. 

4 According to the extremely ‘“‘low” chronology of M. B. Rowton (accession of 
Ramses II in 1290); but see now Rowton, JCSt?, 13 (1959), pp. 8 ff.; JNESt, 19 (1960), 
pp. 15 ff., who shows on the basis of new evidence that 1304 for the accession of Ramses 
II is more plausible. 

5 See BIES, 12 (1946), pp. 91 ff. (Hebrew). 

6S. O. Eissfeldt, Forschungen und Fortschritte, 12 (1936), pp. 51 ff.; Mazar, ibid., 
pp. 99; RHJE, 1 (1947), pp. 54 ff.; J. Simons, The Geogr. and Topogr. Texts of the OT 


(1959), pp. 100 f. 
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of Damascus and the whole of Bashan, and finally reached ‘“‘to the 
shoulder of the sea of Chinnereth on the east; and the boundary shall go 
down to the Jordan, and its end shall be at the Salt Sea”’ (Num 34 11-12). 
In other words, the Golan was included in the territory of Canaan, 
whereas Gilead and the regions bordering on the desert (Ammon, Moab, 
and Edom) were regarded as being outside the sphere of Egyptian 
dom nation. 

In any attempt to trace the history of the territory occupied by the 
Geshurites and Maacathites in the period before the Israelite conquest, 
we must turn first of all to the Amarna letters from the first half of the 
14th cent. B.c. From these documents it emerges that the Golan was 
both a bridge and a barrier between three vassal ‘“‘kingdoms”’ in the 
area ruled by Egypt: Hazor in Upper Galilee, Ashtaroth in Bashan, and 
Pihilu in the Jordan valley.?7 From a letter of Ayyab (Job), the prince 
of Ashtaroth, we learn that the prince of Hazor had seized a favorable 
opportunity to capture three cities from him.* From this it would seem 
that Hazor had become powerful enough to extend the limits of its rule 
to the east of the upper Jordan, apparently in the region occupied by 
the Maacathites which was regarded as disputed territory between the 
two Canaanite “‘kingdoms”’ on either side of the river. It is noteworthy 
that both Ashtaroth and Hazor managed to increase their power to such 
an extent that Hazor became known as ‘‘the head of all those kingdoms” 
(Josh 11 10), i. e., of the political units that survived in Canaan down 
to the beginning of the Israelite occupation of Galilee, while Ashtaroth 
was the capital of Bashan at the time of the Israelite conquest of Trans- 
Jordan. 

Of greater interest is another of the Amarna letters,'° which was sent 
by Mut-Ba‘lu, the prince of Pihilu, to Yanhamu, the Canaanite agent 
of Pharaoh Amenhotep IV (1370-1353 B.c.). In this letter Mut-Ba‘lu 
stresses his own loyalty and that of his ally, Ayyab, to the king of Egypt. 
He states that Ashtaroth came to his assistance when the cities of the 
land of Garu were hostile to him and took from him the two cities of 
Hayyanu and Yabilima, which apparently had previously been subject 
to his rule. Albright has, plausibly, suggested that Hayyanu be identified 
with ‘Iyyon, which is known to us from the Roman period as a small 
Jewish town in the district of Susitha (Hippos) modern ‘Ayyitn, north- 


7? Pella in the Decapolis, today Khirbet Fahil; cf. N. Glueck, AASOR, 25-28 (1951), 
pp. 254 ff.; R. W. Funk-H. N. Richardson, BA, 21 (1958), pp. 82 ff. 

8 AO 7094. This letter was published by F. Thureau-Dangin, RA, 19 (1922), 
pp. 91 ff.; cf. A. Alt, Paldstinajahrbuch, 20 (1924), pp. 30 ff. 

9 For a different view see A. Malamat, JBL, 79 (1960), p. 12 ff. 

% RA 256 in the edition of J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln (1915), pp. 
815 ff.; see W. F. Albright’s new translation and interpretation of the document in 
BASOR, 89 (1943), pp. 7 ff. 
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west of el-Hamme; and Yabilima with Abel-Abila, one of the cities of 
the Decapolis, today Tell Abil.*" Hence, from this Amarna letter it may 
be inferred that the land of Garu stretched northwards from the river 
Yarmuk, which formed the northern boundary of the region under the 
control of Pihilu, and westwards from Bashan, of which Ashtaroth was 
the political center. Such an inference is made particularly acceptable 
by two of the names that appear in the list of the cities of Garu contained 
in the document Heni-anabi and Adfru. The first of these is ap- 
parently none other than ‘Ein-Nab -(en-Nab) in the central Golan, which 
was known in Roman times (by the abbreviated form of the name Nab), 
as one of the small, Jewish towns in the district of Susitha, while the 
second may perhaps be identified with Dura, a ruined site beside natural 
springs, about three km. southeast of Yisr Benat Ya‘qub.'? Aharoni 
has already pointed out that both these towns are also mentioned in 
papyrus Anastasi A from the reign of Ramses II (1290-1224), the first 
under the name of Ort‘nb, and the second as ’drn, and that, according 
to this document, they were both located on the highway from Damascus 
to the Jordan valley. Qrt‘nb also occurs in the topographical lists of 
Seti I (1308-1290). Of the other cities named in the above Amarna 
letter, mention should be made of Magdalu, which may be identified 
either with the Migdal Sabayya found in talmudical sources, as proposed 
by Albright, or with Migdal Geder, which I have suggested locating at 
Tell ed Duweir, at the confluence of the Yarmuk and the Jordan."4 

An interesting question arises in connection with another city in the 
land of Garu, namely, Araru. Though a settlement by this name is not 
known from any other source, there may be reference to it in the Story 
of Sinuhe, from the beginning of the second millennium.’ There ’33 
is mentioned as a district at the furthest limits of the territory controlled 
by the great ruler of the land of Upper Retenu (i. e., Canaan), where 


™ Albright, op. cit., pp. 14-15, 43 and 44. It is noteworthy that no remains from 
before the hellenistic period have yet been found at Tell Abil. Another possibility is to 
identify Yabilima with one of the ancient sites beside the Arab village of Yubla, e. g., 
Rujm el-Ad‘am (on this site see N. Glueck, AA SOR, 25-28 (1951), pp. 128 ff.). 

12 See Albright, op. cit., p. 14, n. 41. 

3 See Y. Aharoni, The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee (Hebrew), 
1957, pp. 59, 124. There is little probability in Aharoni’s conjecture that the site of 
Qrt ‘nb is to be sought at Tell es-Shihab in Bashan where a stele of Seti I was found. 
‘Ein-Nab, which stood on the main road from the Jordan valley to Damascus, between 
Fiq (the biblical Aphek) and Khasfin, must have been a place of great importance in 
antiquity, but so far no archeological examination of the site has been made. 

"4 See Mazar-Yeivin, BJES, 10 (1944), pp. 99 ff.; 11 (1945), pp. 20 ff.; N. Glueck, 
AASOR, 25-28 (1951), pp. 140 f. While it is true that in our survey at Tell ed-Duweir 
no sherds antedating the Iron Age were found, there may still be Bronze Age remains 


buried beneath the later strata. 
1s See Wilson's translation in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, pp. 18 ff. 
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Sinuhe rose to be a tribal chief. The territory designated by the hier- 
atic 33 which, according to the laws of Egyptian transliteration in the 
time of the Middle Kingdom, corresponds exactly to ’rr,'® is described 
as a region blessed with plentiful crops, olive oil, cattle, and extensive 
hunting grounds, whose population enjoys a high standard of life thanks 
to its well-developed agricultural economy. Occasionally, however, the 
peace of the country is disturbed by armed conflicts between the settled 
inhabitants and the nomad and seminomad tribes who try to force their 
way into the settled areas. The location of the district of ’rr in the region 
of the Yarmuk, with its fertile soil and abundant supplies of water, is 
also probable on archeological grounds, in view of the many remains 
there of settlements from Middle Bronze Age I, as proved by the surveys 
of N. Glueck.'7 

In the light of all these data, it may be taken as certain that the land 
of Garu mentioned in the Amarna letter under discussion was a large 
tract of territory in the Golan, as suggested by Albright, stretching 
southward as far as the Yarmuk and identical with the biblical Geshur. 
It is true that the name Garu does not occur in any other source and that 
scholars have, not without reason, been puzzled by its connotation. 
However, it would seem that the problem can be solved by assuming a 
scribal error which has resulted in the omission from the word of one 
cuneiform sign, so that it was written as Ga-ri (genitive) instead of 
Ga-Su-ri. Omissions of this kind are fairly common in the Amarna 
letters, as is shown by the following examples: Gu-la for Gu-ub-la 
(Byblos), Na-ah-ma for Na-ah-ri-ma (Naharaim), Su-ri for Su-ba-ri, Si-na 
for ‘Si-du-na (Sidon).*8 

The land of Garu is peculiar in having a form of political organization 
quite different in a general sense from that of other regions of Canaan 
in the Amarna period, but very similar to that of biblical Geshur. The 
letter in question makes no reference to the existence of a royal capital 
or a single ruler in this territory; on the contrary, it is implied that the 
supreme authority in the land of Garu was vested in a kind of federation 
of seven cities which, as a system of government, calls to mind the union 
of the four Hivite cities described in Josh 9-10. We thus see that the 


© See RHJE, 1 (1947), p. 40; EJ, 3 (1954), p. 21. 

7 See Glueck, op. cit., pp. 125 ff., and the summary on p. 423. Glueck’s comment 
on the remains from Middle Bronze Age B and the Late Bronze Age in the Jordan valley 
should be noted (ibid., p. 250): ‘‘MB and LB were definitely represented, but settle- 
ments were apparently not as numerous as in earlier and later periods.’’ As already 
stated, no archeological survey has to this day been carried out north of the Yarmuk, 
in the biblical Golan. 

*8 See the index of place names in Knudtzon, op. cit. Attention may be drawn to 
the fact that Weber, apud Knudtzon, ibid., 2, p. 1319, had already considered the 
possibility of a scribal error, namely Ga(-az)-ri, but was apparently misled by the 
contents of the letter into assuming that the city referred to was Gezer. 
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political érganization of Garu-Geshur remained constant from the 
Amarna period, in the first half of the 14th cent., right down to the 
time of the Israelite conquest and the occupation of Canaan in the 13th 
and 12th cents., B.c. For the OT sources do not speak of Geshur and 
Maacah as kingdoms in the latter period either, but refer to them as 
ethnic and territorial units, viz., areas occupied by the Geshurites and 
Maacathites which remained, after the conquest, as foreign enclaves 
inside Israel."9 

As regards Maacah, attention should first of all be paid to a biblical 
source in which we catch a glimpse of an ancient historical tradition 
current among the western Semitic peoples. In the genealogical table 
of the twelve children of Nahor (Gen 22 20-24) Maacah is mentioned, 
together with Tebah, Gaham, and Tahash, as one of the sons of Nahor’s 
concubine Reumah. It seems probable that this list of the four ‘‘sons’’ 
of Nahor and Reumah represents a territorial and ethnic unit in southern 
Syria which was affiliated to the “‘family’’ of Nahor, the latter being a 
confederacy or league of eight tribes in the region of the middle Euphrates 
and in northwestern Mesopotamia with its central sanctuary at Harran.”° 
This list accords well with the evidence provided by the Mari documents 
from the second half of the 18th cent. B.c. and may reflect the political 
and ethnic situation that existed probably in the first half of the 17th 
cent., when the western Semitic tribes of nomads and seminomads 
reached the height of their power in the lands of the Fertile Crescent 
and dominated the roads leading from Mesopotamia to Syria and 
Palestine.27 Tebah is known to us, from both the Amarna letters and 
from other Egyptian documents, as an important city in southern Syria, 
and was one of the political centers of power in the kingdom of Aram 
Zobah at the beginning of the 10th cent. B.c.?? Tahash, which also occurs 
in Egyptian inscriptions and in cuneiform documents, is to be located in 
the region between Kadesh-on-the-Orontes and the Oasis of Damascus.’ 

Maacah, which was no doubt the most southerly of the lands of the 
“‘sons’’ of Nahor and Reumah, appears to be mentioned already in 


19 The Geshurite enclave in the south of the country (I Sam 27 8) may have been 
ethnically connected with the Geshurites in Trans-Jordan. A separate problem is raised 
by the mention, in the description of “the land still to be possessed,’’ of ‘‘all the 
Geshurites’’ immediately after ‘‘all the regions of the Philistines’ (Josh 132). It is 
difficult to decide whether this is simply a gloss referring to Geshur in Trans-Jordan, or 
whether the Geshurites in the south are meant. 

2 For details see Zion, 11 (1946), p. 8 (Hebrew). 

1 See now J. R. Kupper, Les nomades en Mesopotamie, (1957); Malamat, ibid., 
pp. 15 ff. 

22 See Gardiner, A EO, 1, p. 139. Its location was apparently in the region of Baalbek 
in the Lebanon valley. 

43 See Gardiner, ibid., pp. 150 ff.; Alt, Kleine Schriften, vol. 1, pp. 236 ff.; cf. Noth, 
ibid., p. 23. 
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Egyptian sources from the end of the 19th or beginning of the 18th 
cent. B.C., i. e., in the execration texts which were published by Posener 
in 1940 and which contain a list of Syrian and Palestinian rulers and 
princes.*4 One of the geographical names in this list is M‘k’w (\>yp), 
which must denote the territory occupied by the tribes of M‘kyw who 
are mentioned in the list.25 It is noteworthy that, in this source, the 
name of the land of M‘k’w occurs together with city-states and territories 
in southern Syria and northern Trans-Jordan, such as Ashtaroth, the 
two lands of Apum (Damascus), Sirion, and others. Only one possible 
conclusion can be drawn from the combination of these various pieces 
of evidence from different sources: that, from at least as early as the 
beginning of the second millennium B.c., the group of Maacah tribes 
occupied a tract of territory in northern Trans-Jordan which was called 
by its name. Some time in the 17th cent. B.c., the large tribal confederacy 
of the sons of Nahor, whose center lay in the neighborhood of Harran 
and the regions of the upper Euphrates, succeeded by expansionist 
pressure in extending its sphere of influence as far as southern Syria and 
absorbing into itself various ethnic units, including the Maacah tribes. 
These latter were now regarded, within the framework of the enlarged 
patriarchal federation, as the ‘‘sons of the concubine.” It may even be 
conjectured that the ancient etiological story in Gen 31 about the 
covenant made by Laban and Jacob on the mountain of Gilead (in its 
northern part), in witness of which they made a cairn of stones and set 
up a memorial pillar (Maxo) and called on the god of Abraham and the 
god of Nahor (44-54), is probably an echo of the historical relations 
between the two groups of tribes that traced their descent to Abraham 
and Nahor respectively. 

From the OT and nonbiblical sources we can obtain only the merest 
glimpse of the history of the Geshurites and Maacathites in the regions 
occupied by them in the Golan in the period prior to the settlement of 
the Israelite tribes in Canaan and the beginnings of the expansion of the 
Arameans in Syria. Fresh epigraphic material, as well as system- 
atically conducted excavations and archeological surveys, are required 
to throw new light on the history of the early settlements in the Golan, 
which played an important part in the political and economic life of 
Palestine at various times in the Canaanite period. The natural condi- 
tions and geographical position of the land of Geshur and Maacah 
enabled its inhabitants to develop a flourishing agriculture, to take full 


24 See G. Posener, Princes et pays d’Asie et de Nubie; and my remarks in RHJE, 1 
(1947), pp. 33 ff.; EI, 3 (1954), pp. 22 ff.- , 
2s EI, 3, pp. 26, 29. The alternative form (7)yd) is also found in the OT; cf. I Sam 
27 2; I Kings 2 39. The ending in the name M‘ky, M‘kyw is simply the genitival suffix 
which is common in the execration texts. 
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advantage of the extensive pasture grounds, and to establish cities in 
the most populated areas and on the vital lines of communication. 

As regards the history of this territory at the time of the Israelite 
occupation of Canaan and later, during the united monarchy, no com- 
plete picture can be pieced together from the fragments of information 
preserved in the OT. However, from the little contained in the his- 
toriographical sources of the books of Samuel and Chronicles, we do 
learn of certain changes that occurred in Geshur and Maacah in this 
period, in consequence of the expansion of the Arameans in Syria in the 
11th cent. B.c., and the founding of the kingdom of Aram Zobah by the 
dynasty of Beth-rehob. In the narratives about David’s wars against 
the confederacy of kings led by the king of Aram Zobah, Hadad-ezer the 
son of Rehob, the king of Maacah, appears in the confederate ranks 
“(II Sam 106; I Chron 19 7), whereas Geshur is not mentioned at all. 
Conversely, in II Sam 33 and I Chron 3 2 we are informed that, while 
David was still at Hebron, a friendship developed between him and 
Talmai, king of Geshur, and that David married Talmai’s daughter, 
Maacah. If my earlier conjecture about the political organization in 
force in Geshur and Maacah during the period of the Israelite conquest 
and occupation is correct, then there should be a causal connection, on 
the one hand, between the rise of the Arameans, the setting up of the 
Aramean kingdoms, including Aram Zobah, in Syria, and the establish- 
ment of the Israelite monarchy, and the change which took place in the 
regimes of Geshur and Maacah, on the other. The most likely explana- 
tion, to my mind, is that, as a result of the general political situation in 
the 11th cent., the Geshurite and Maacathite tribes were able to set up 
independent kingdoms of their own. We do not know whether it was 
Talmai who founded the reigning dynasty at Geshur, or possibly his 
father Ammihud” before him (II Sam 13 37). What is certain is that, as 
early as the beginning of David’s reign, the policy followed by Talmai 
was independent of the Arameans and probably remained so throughout 
his lifetime, as may be inferred from his nonparticipation in the anti- 
Israelite confederacy led by the king of Aram Zobah. There is no reason 
for supposing that the relations between the two kingdoms were adversely 
affected by the flight of Absalom, David’s son by Talmai’s daughter 
Maacah, to Geshur and the asylum given him there by his father-in-law. 


26 Qr Amihur (Kethib); cf. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen, pp. 77, 146. 
On the name Talmai, which is apparently Hurrite, see Dinabourg Jubilee Volume (1949 
in Hebrew), p. 321. Attention may also be drawn to the remarks of R. J. O'Callaghan, 
Aram Naharaim (1948), p. 125. On the basis of the LXX rendering of II Sam 13 37 
(where Geshur seems to be described as being ‘‘in the land of Maacah”’), O'Callaghan 
tentatively conjectures that Geshur was, from the first, a part of Maacah. However, 
it is probably that the LXX version is corrupt at this point. 
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The OT gives no explicit indication of the position taken up by the 
king of Geshur in the conflict between David and Absalom, least of all 
during the decisive battle in the woodland of Ephraim in Trans-Jordan. 
It can only be inferred, from what is related about David's stay at 
Mahanaim, that Talmai, king of Geshur, was not among those who 
proferred assistance to David (II Sam 17 24-29), and it may well be 
that he remained strictly neutral throughout the revolt. At all events, 
there is not the faintest suggestion of armed conflict between Geshur 
and Israel at any time during the reigns of David and Solomon. 

The piece of historical information inserted into the genealogical 
tables of Judah, to the effect that Geshur and Aram took Havvoth-jair 
and also Kenath and its villages, ‘‘sixty towns’ (I Chron 2 23),?7 is no 
doubt of later date than the division of the Israelite kingdom. [t may 
refer to the end of Baasha.’s reign, when Ben-hadad I marched on Israel! 
(ca. 886 B.c.). It is true that, in I Kings 15 16-22 and II Chron 16 1-«, 
we are told that Ben-hadad sent his forces to Galilee, where they attacked 
the store cities of Naphtali in response to an appeal for help from Asa. 
But even so, this by no means rules out the conjecture that Geshur and 
Aram?® took advantage of the opportunity thus offered them to make 
themselves masters of Bashan.?9 Certainly it may be inferred from the 
verse in question in I Chron. that, at the time when the fortunes of the 
newly-created kingdom of Israel were at a very low ebb after the division 
of the monarchy, Geshur and Aram Damascus detached the districts of 
Bashan from it, and that the kingdom of Geshur was then still separate 
trom Damascus and apparently the latter’s ally. The Israelite territory 
conquered by Geshur presumably comprised the western part of the 
district of Argob in Bashan, i. e., the region on either side of the river 
El-‘Allan which flows into the Yarmuk, east of the river er-Ruqqad. 
This latter apparently marked the border between Geshur and the 
territory of Havvoth-jair in Bashan (cf. Deut 3 14). At the same time, 
Aram Damascus conquered and annexed the remaining areas of Bashan 
and, it would seem, shortly afterwards — probably during the reign of 
Ben-hadad II — created out of them the two administrative districts 
of Karnaim and Hauran, well-known from later soutces. 

In connection with the area conquered by Geshur, the question arises 


27 The author of this passage is presumably referring to Hawvoth-jair‘in the territory 
‘of Argob in Bashan, although in the previous verse he speaks of twenty-three cities of 
Jair, the son of Segub in Gilead; cf. I Kings 4 13; Deut 3 14; Josh 13 30. See also Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica, vol. 3 (Hebrew), under ‘‘Havvoth-jair’; and J. Simons, The Geogr. and 
Topogr. Texts of the Old Testament (1959), pp. 123 ff. 

38 In both the OT and in nonbiblical sources, viz., the Assyrian documents and the 
Aramean inscriptions, the kingdom of Aram Damascus is frequently designated by 
the name Aram alone. 

29 See W. F. Albright, BASOR, 87 (1947), pp. 23 ff. 
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whether this was not the same as the Israelite administrative district 
whose capital in the time of the united kingdom was the city of refuge 
and Levitical city of Golan in Bashan,°° which is usually identified with 
Shahm el-Jolan.3: In that case there might be grounds for the further 
conjecture that, with the annexation of this territory, Golan became the 
capital of Geshur; hence the name Golan? was probably applied to the 
whole area of the western part of northern Trans-Jordan. 

The OT provides no direct information about the decline and dis- 
appearance of the kingdom of Geshur. However, from the accounts of 
the wars between Israel and Aram in the last years of Ahab’s reign 
(ca. 856-852 B.c.), we can learn indirectly about certain fundamental 
changes in the structure of the kingdom of Aram Damascus which 
resulted in its absorption of various Aramaic kingdoms formerly allied 
to it, including Geshur, aid its rise to the position of leading Aramean 
state. Especially noteworthy in this connection is the narrative describ- 
ing the first attack of Ben-hadad II and ‘‘the thirty-two kings that were 
with him’”’ against Israel, the Arameans’ penetration into the eart of 
the kingdom and their laying siege to Samaria —a large-scale military 
campaign that ended in the defeat of the Arameans before the gates of 
Samaria (I Kings 20). According to the prophetical source contained 
in the OT on this point, Ben-hadad, acting on the advice of his ministers, 
carried out a very important political and military reform immediately 
after this defeat: ‘‘And do this: remove the kings, each from his post, 
and put governors (mn) in their places; and muster an army like the 
army that you have lost, horse for horse and chariot for chariot’’ (I Kings 
20 24-25). There is no good reason for regarding this story as devoid of 
all historical basis. On the contrary, it is very likely that such a reform, 
like that carried out by David at a different time and in different cir- 
cumstances, should have been pushed through by Ben-hadad when the 
opportunity seemed favorable after the defeat of the Aramean coalition 
at Samaria and when the danger from Assyria was so very close. It was 
only about two years later — in 853 B.c. — that an enlarged confederacy 
of the kings of Syria and Palestine, led by the king of Aram, had to fight 
the armies of Shalmaneser III near Qargar, in the country of Hamath. 
It is therefore probable that Ben-hadad succeeded in turning the satellite 
kingdoms into administrative districts, each ruled over by a governor 
after the Assyrian manner, and that, by thus concentrating absolute 


30 Deut 443; Josh 21 27 (where the kethib reads Galon for Golan); I Chron 6 56. 
In Eusebius (Onomast. 64, 1.7) — TovAwyr. 

31 On Shahm el-Jolan see G. Schumacher, ZDPV, 9 (1886), pp. 169 ff. There is 
little probability in Albright’s conjecture (in L. Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, 1947, p. 57} 
that the site of this city Golan is to be found in the district of Golan. 

32 I.e., TavAaviris. Cf. Abel, GP, 2, p. 158; and M. Avi-Yonah, Historical 
Geography of Palestine (1951, Hebrew), p. 29. 
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power in his own hands, he established the administrative and military 
regime of Aram Damascus for generations to come. Imperial Aramaic 
(‘‘Reichsaramiisch”’) also probably originated at this time in the Aramaic 
dialect of Damascus, the capital of the kingdom of Aram. From then 
onwards, Aram Damascus appears in both biblical and nonbiblical 
sources as a united kingdom, the kingdom of Aram, and an inscription of 
Tiglath Pileser III has preserved for us information about the division 
of the state into administrative regions.*3 It was in these fateful days, 
no doubt, that Geshur, the former satellite of Ben-hadad, also became 
an integral part of Aram, being attached, it would seem, to the province 
of Karnaim probably as a secondary district bearing the name of Golan. 
This is also implied even more forcefully in the narrative about Ben- 
hadad’s second war with Ahab (I Kings 20 26 #.), where it is related that 
Ben-hadad and his forces took refuge in the city of Aphek, the modern 
Fiq, at the southern edge of the Golan on the main highway from the 
Jordan valley to Damascus. From the biblical data it would appear that 
this Aphek remained a fortified city in the possession of Aram even after 
Ahab’s time and down to the reign of Joash, the son of Jehoahaz, at the 
beginning of the 8th cent. B.c. (II Kings 1317). Moreover, from the 
account of Ahab’s last battle and his death (852 B.c.) we learn that the 
Arameans also managed to gain control of the district of Ramoth-gilead, 
and that Ahab and his son Joram (842 B.c.) twice failed in their attempts 


to regain this vital area, together with the stronghold of Ramoth-gilead 
itself, for Israel. In the light of the foregoing analysis, we can now 
explain the addition of the words “in Aram” in Absalom’s statement: 


” 


“For your servant vowed a vow while I dwelt in Geshur in Aram... 
(II Sam 15 8). Evidently ‘in Aram” (053) was added to the original 
text of the verse by a copyist or resensionist at a later period, when it 
was already necessary to explain to the reader that Geshur was located 
in Aram, i. e., Aram Damascus.*4 In fact, Geshur did not actually become 
a district of Aram until the days of Ben-hadad II, and the Geshurites 
were subsequently merged into the Arameo-Israelite population of the 
province of Karnaim. 

As for Maacah, we do not possess sufficient information to enable us 
to follow its history after the period when the Arameans overran southern 
Syria and began to establish their kingdoms there. From the sparse data 
contained in the OT it seems probable that Maacah’s fate was similar 
to that of Geshur, despite the open conflicts which divided them in the 
eventful period that decided their future. Maacah apparently became a 


33 Luckenbill, AR, 1, p. 279. The wider question will be dealt with in detail in my 
article ‘‘The Kingdom of Aram,” which I hope to publish shortly. 

34 It is probable that Aram, as the name of the kingdom of Aram Damascus, came 
into general use only in the reign of Ben-hadad II, after the completion of the reform 
discussed above. 
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kingdom at about the same time as Geshur. However, in contrast to 
Geshur which, as already stated, entered into an alliance with David 
when the latter was still reigning at Hebron, Maacah joined the con- 
federacy of kings led by Hadad-ezer, king of Aram Zobah. There appear 
to have been two reasons for this: first, the fact that Maacah was nearer 
to the kingdom of Aram Zobah and its satellites, especially to Aram 
Beth-rehob which bordered on the territory of Dan;35 and secondly, the 
hostile relations then prevailing between the two kingdoms of Maacah 
and Geshur. It is even not impossible that, supported by the confederacy, 
Maacah gained <ontrol of the areas adjacent to it and also expanded 
into northern (:alilee, whence the name Abel Beth-maacah (today Tell 
Abil, between Metulla and Kfar Gil‘adi}. The addition of the appelative 
Beth-Maacah is a sure sign that, before its conquest by the Israelites, 
Abel had belonged to Beth-maacah, i. e., the kingdom of Maacah.3* As 
in the case of Geshur, it is not to be inferred from the OT that Maacah 
was an Aramean kingdom already in David's day; nor is there any 
warrant for the assumption that another of Hadad-ezer’s allies in his 
war against David, the men of Tob, were Arameans and that their 
country, Tob, had an Aramean population in the time of David.’ As 
we know from the prologue to the story about David's war against the 
allied forces of Aram and Ammon, the Ammonites hired ‘‘the Arameans 
of Beth-rehob, and the Arameans of Zobah, twenty thousand foot scldiers, 
and the king of Maacah with a thousand men, and the men of Tob, twelve 
thousand men”’ (II Sam 10 6). It is quite clear from this that the epithet 
Aramean does not apply to Maacah and Tob, even though, in the sequel, 
all the allies are collectively referred to as Arameans, since the army of 
Hadad-ezer, king of Aram Zobah, constituted the majority of the forces 
employed. As for the statement in | Chron 196: ‘“‘Hanun and the 
Ammonites sent a thousand talents of silver to hire chariots and horsemen 
from Mesopotamia, from Aram Maacah and from Zobah,’’ it is self- 
evident — especially by comparison with II Sam 106 and I Chron 
19 7 — that the present text is corrupt, and that the true reading is not 
“from Aram Maacah and from Zobah,” but “from Aram Zobah and 
from Maacah.”’ 

What happened after the battle of Madeba, in which the allied states 
were routed by Israel, and after the other defeats inflicted by David 


38 This was apparently the territory controlled by the Beth-rehob mentioned in 
Judg 18 28. On the relations between Aram Zobah and Aram Beth-rehob see K. Elliger, 
PJB, 32 (1936), p. 36; Dupont-Sommer, Les Araméens, p. 25; Malamat, Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica, vol. 2, p. 577 (Hebrew). 

36 Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. 1 (Hebrew) under ‘‘Abel Beth-maacah.”’ 

37 It was to the land of Tob in Trans-Jordan that Jephthah the Gileadite fled to 
escape from his brothers (Judg 113). On the various attempts made to locate it see 
Mazar, JPOS, 9 (1929), pp. 83 ff., and Abel, GP, 2, p. 10; and for another view M. 
Noth, BBLA, 1 (1949), pp. 27 ff. Cf. A. Jirku, ZAW, 62 (1950), p. 319. 
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upon Hadad-ezer and his satellites, is fairly well known. The Aramean 
kingdoms of Aram Zobah and Aram Beth-rehob, together with Aram 
Damascus, became vassals of Israel, as did the kingdom of Maacah. It 
was presumably in consequence of this that David lopped off Abel, 
i. e., Abel Beth-maacah, from the territory of Maacah and that the city 
now became an Israelite stronghold guarding the northern extremity of 
the land of Naphtali, with an Israelite population (perhaps from Ephraim 
and Benjamin), so that it was known, at the end of David's reign, as ‘‘a 
city which is a mother in Israel” (II Sam 20, esp. vs. 19). In later times 
too it was still one of the important store cities of Naphtali (I Kings 
15 20), and remained so until conquered by the armies of Tiglath Pileser 
III. At the same time, the actual territory of Maacah presumably 
became a vassal state of Israel. It may have been annexed to Aram 
Damascus when the Aramean kingdom of Damascus was founded at the 
end of Solomon’s reign, or at the latest during Ben-hadad I’s campaign 
at the end of Baasha’s reign, and have subsequently become one of the 
Aramean territories bordering on the administrative district of Naphtaii, 
which included the tribal portion of Dan, at the northern end of the 
kingdom of Israel. Maacah thus disappeared from the historical scene 
in much the same way as its neighbor, Geshur: both of them were 
absorbed into Aram, and were so completely forgotten as separate 
national and political entities that there is no further reference to them 
in the chronicles of the time. 
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¢ 
TT is doubted, even by believers in the existence of the Q document, 

that Mark can have known it. Streeter’s earlier view’ was that 
“Mark wrote to supplement Q,”’ which explained why Mark, “while 
apparently familiar with Q. . . uses it so little and usually with abbrevia- 
tion.” Afterwards Streeter? rejected this view, and his second thoughts 
have usually been taken as decisive; e. g., by Taylor, on the grounds 
that ‘‘the existence of parallel versions of sayings in the great Churches 
of primitive Christianity is highly probable.’ That is, the question, 
“Did Mark know Q?’’4 tends to be answered a priort, on the basis of 
our general opinion how the sayings of Jesus circulated. I here suggest, 
on the contrary, that the relations between Mark and Q are concrete 
evidence how those sayings circulated. 

In any case we may assume that Matthew and Luke had written 
collections of Jesus’ sayings (perhaps each a single document rather than 
an assemblage of loose leaves), which we may call Q™ and Q'*. The 
similarities between Q™ and Q'* will be accounted for by the existence of 
a common Greek source Q, or in some other way. Differences between 
Q™t and Q'* will exist, if only to the extent of textual or redactional 
changes in an original Q document. Q™t and Q" are then fairly well- 
defined entities. So I think is the source of Mark’s sayings, which Taylor 
(ibid.) calls ‘‘the Lesson Book of the Roman community.’’ So Rawlin- 
sons: “I have therefore assumed...that Mk and his readers were 
acquainted with a document which I have designated ‘Q®’, i.e. the 
Roman Source for the teaching of our Lord, or the version of ‘Q’ which 
may be assumed to have been current im Rome.” Carrington® further 
explains why Mark uses Q so little by pointing out that Mark tends to 
give only the first sentence or incipit of a Q passage (e. g., Mark 4 21-24), 
which the well-trained liturgical reader was expected to recite in full 
(from memory?). However that may be, without committing ourselves 
to the scope of Mark’s saying source, for symmetry we may call it Q™. 


t W. Sanday (ed.), Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 219; cf. pp. 166-83. 

2B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, rev. ed., pp. 186-91. 

3.V. Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 87. 

4Cf. T, E. F. Honey, ‘‘Did Mark Use Q?” JBL, 62 (1943), pp. 319-31; B. H. 
Throckmorton, Jr., ‘‘Did Mark Know Q?” JBL, 67 (1948), pp. 319-29. 

5 A, E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark, 7th ed., p. xl. 

6 P. Carrington, The Primitive Christian Calendar. 
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Everybody agrees that ‘“‘Mark overlaps Q’’: more precisely, the bulk of 
the materials of Q™* also appear in some form in Q™ and Q'* (but not 
vice versa). I then propose the question: What is the precise literary 
relation among the three Synoptic sayings sources? 

I take it for granted, as usually,’ that Matthew and Luke knew some 
text of our Mark but not each other. To compare their sayings sources 
we may then ignore everything in our Synopsis which represents the 
work of Matthew or Luke on Mark. We must imagine a Synopsis where 
(for example) against Mark 8 34-38 are printed, not Matt 16 24-27 and 
Luke 9 23-28 (which betray no influence of Q™ and Q'* respectively), 
but rather Matt 10 32-39 and Luke 12 s—9, 14 28-27, 17 33. We must 
presume in advance that the three Synoptists through their sayings 
sources may be independent witnesses to the sayings tradition; and we 
must compare their text with the same thoroughness as we have already 
done in the case of the Marcan “triple tradition.’’ And we shall find in 
fact that (unlike the case of the Marcan tradition) there are important 
agreements between all three pairs; none of the sayings sources Q™, 
Q'*, O™* seems to be the immediate source of another. If it appears 
further that there is a constant relation among the three, both in content 
and order, this will suggest (a) that Q™, Q'*, and Q™* are more docu- 
ments than cycles of tradition; and (b) that those documenis stand in a 
constant family relationship or stemma, like the MSS of a Greek author. 
In fact I propose the relationship: 

O 


~ 


(orm 


O** Q* (™ 


Here Q simpliciter is the usual “document” (oral or written) which 
accounts for the agreement between Matthew and Luke in both order 
and Greek text of the sayings materials. Q'*’ is a revised version of Q 
postulated to account for the data: 


(1) Q™ and Q" agree against Q™ in original features only. 
” ” ” 


(2) Ow ” lk ” ” Qt $9 P 
(3) Q™* ” Qt frequently agree against Q'* in secondary features. 


That is, behind the sayings sources of Mark and Matthew there lies a 
secondary revision of the original Q document. I hope elsewhere®* to 


7 Cf. a previous article, ‘‘An Early Revision of the Gospel of Mark,’ JBL, 78 
(1959), pp. 215-27. 

8 They may also agree against Q!* in an original feature where it changed Q and 
Qrev did not. 

* In an article to appear in New Testament Studies. 
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give reasons for thinking that Q™* is original Q enlarged with the ‘‘M”’ 
materials, of which Kilpatrick? makes a separate document. I do not 
presuppose that view in this discussion, which will, however, bring out 
further evidence in its favor. 

I therefore review the materials usually ascribed to Mark’s sayings 
source (Q™*), and look for secondary agreements with Q™. Two things 
must be proved in each such case. (a) When we find an agreement 
between Mark and Matthew against Luke in Q materials, we must prove 
that the reading in Matthew is not assimilation to Mark, but was derived 
by the final editor of Matthew from his version of Q (Q™). (b) We must 
show that the reading is historically later than that of Q'*. A homo- 
geneous series of such agreements will then suggest the use by. Mark of 
the Q tradition. But the fact is less interesting than the proof; for the 
proof shows that the Q tradition was fixed early enough for an edited form 
of it (Qt*’) to have lain before Mark. 

I consider the Marcan materials in the order of their Matthean 
parallels, except that I begin with the second ‘‘sermon”’ of Matthew 
(##1-7). 


1. ‘For my sake’’/“ For the gospel’s sake’ (Mark 8 35, 10 29, 13 9= 
Matt 10 18-39). 

a) Court trials Mark 139-10 Matt 101s Luke 1211 

b) Giving up parents 10 29 10 37 14 26 


c) Losing one’s life 8 35 10 39 17 33 


In each case a clause in évexey is guaranteed in Mark both by the 
MSS of Mark and the Marcan parallels in Matthew and/or Luke. 
Mark 8 35 originally perhaps read évexev Tov evayyedtou (g* D 28 700 
it sy*); but Matthew and Luke seem to have read évexey €uov nal Tov 
evayyeAiov with most remaining MSS."° Mark 1029 reads évexev 
éuod Kal [évexev] Tov evayyedlou (évexev Tod evayyedlov N*). A 
similar reading must have stood in the source of Mark 13 9-10, which 
Mark has ‘“‘Paulinized’’ as évexey €uov....KxnpvxOnvar ro evayyé- 
Avov. Since the phrase appears nowhere else in Mark, and all three 
passages come from the sayings tradition, the phrase must have stood 
in Q™, 

Many MSS assimilate Luke 17 33 to its Synoptic parallels, but the 
original text certainly agrees with 12 11 and 14 26 in lacking any évexev 
phrase. Matt 1018, 39 have évexev €uod simply. Matt 10 37 now reads 
6 diA@v tarépa H unrépa vrép éué. But 6 GiA@v must be a late 
change, as is shown by the agreement of woe? Luke 1426, 6 peody 
John 1225 (=Matt 1039), a@pfxev Mark 1029. Therefore Q™ read 


9G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origins of the Gospel According to St. Matthew, 2nd ed., 


pp. 14-36. 
1 The reading évexey €uov at Mark 835 (33579 ff) must be assimilation to 


Matthew. 
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something like 6 wio@v marépa fH pnrépa Evexey éuod. Thus in all 
three sayings Matthew presupposes ‘‘for my sake,’’ Luke lacks it. 

The Greek contacts between Matthew and Luke are not great, just 
because Mark has given the sayings with fair fidelity; but all three have 
links with the undisputed Q tradition. (a) came to Matthew in the 
context of Luke 12 2-9 (= Matt 10 26-33); Matthew had to rearrange in 
chap. 10 when Luke 1210 went to a different context (Matt 12 32). 
Matthew has anticipated much of Mark 13 9-13 at Matt 10 17-21, but 
only because he found the saying about court trials in its Q form there. 
Matthew’s arrangement in chap. 10 is only topical; Luke 12 preserves 
inore original catchword connections: “‘holy spirit’’ vss. 10, 12; ‘“‘be not 
anxious” vss. 11,22 (obscured by Luke, hence antedating him). (b) 
goes with Luke 1427= Matt 103s. (c) must have originated in Luke’s 
excellent Lot context (#19 below). 

Everyone agrees that Mark’s “for the gospel’s sake’’ cannot be 
original. Does Matthew give the original text with ‘‘for my sake’’? 
évexev elsewhere appears only in the Beatitudes, where Luke 6 22 has 
évexa Tov viod Tod avOpwrov, Matt 511 évexey éuov (cf. 510). 
Luke 6 22 fits the great bulk of the ‘“‘Son of man’”’ passages, where it is 
ambiguous whether Jesus is the Son or not.’? Matt 511 illustrates the 
dogma of Matthew (and/or Q™) that Jesus is the Son (cf. Matt 10 32 
with Luke 12 8s; Matt 12 40 with Luke 11 30; Matt 1613 with Mark 8 27). 
Therefore évexev originated at Matt 511 and was later introduced into 
the other passages (a—c). For Luke’s omission on internal grounds must 
be original.’ When Luke lovingly amplifies Mark into “for my name’s 
sake”’ (21 12), “for the sake of the kingdom of heaven”’ (18 29), he could 
hardly have removed the pathetic appeal ‘‘lose his life for my sake,” 
“bring you before rulers and authorities for my sake’ if it had stood in 
his sayings source. 

Has Matthew introduced “‘for my sake” into these sayings because 
he found a similar phrase in Mark? The three sayings are scattered in 


™ The whole Q passage Luke 12 4—12, 22b—40, 42-53 is proved a unity by a long series 
of catchwords (mostly separated by Matthew). 

™ He is apparently distinguished from Jesus at Mark 8 38=Luke 12 8f. In Q the 
two are clearly identified only at Luke 7 34= Matt 11 19 (‘‘The Son of man came eating 
and drinking’’). For at Luke 9 53= Matt 8 20 (‘‘The Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head’’) only the artificial Q editorial framework suggests identity. The latter saying 
must be related to that ascribed to Tiberius Gracchus by Plutarch (Tib. Gracchus 9 
[828C]): “The beasts that inhabit Italy have their den (@wAedv) ... but those who 
fight and die for Italy . .. wander homeless and unsettled with their wives and children.”’ 
This suggests that ‘“‘Son of man’’ stood for something with which Jesus was closely 
associated, but not identified; it is indignation on another's behalf, not his own. For 
such Hellenistic-Roman influences on the Gospels, see the Annex, ‘‘Christus Patiens,”’ 
in A, J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. 6, pp. 376-538. For ‘Son of man’”’ generally, 
see W. G. Kiimmel, Promise and Fulfilment (tr. D. M. Barton), pp. 43-48; E. Percy, 
Die Botschaft Jesu, pp. 238-59, 

3 Klostermann (Das Markusevangelium, 4th ed., p. 84) sees this only for Mark 8 35. 
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Mark, united in Matthew. This would require us to believe that Matthew 
saw the three instances of the évexev formula in Mark, looked up their 
parallels in Q, and transcribed them, along with their Q contexts, (not in 
Mark’s order but) im the order of Q"*, like the rest of Matt 10 17-40 (#3 
below)! This will not do. For the “ego editing” runs throughout the 
Q materials of Matt 10 17-39: ‘‘on account of my name’”’ (vs. 22), ‘J shall 
confess’ (32), ‘‘J shall deny”’ (33), ‘“‘J came to separate” (35). The Marcan 
passages (a—c) show a partial form of this editing. Must they not have 
stood together in Mark’s sayings document? So when Matthew shows 
us those sayings united, with a fuller form of the same editing, we can 
only conclude that Ae found them so in his sayings document. 

We shall find the same pattern repeated in what follows. Mark and 
Matthew share a secondary feature; and we cannot explain its appearance 
in Matthew as an editorial borrowing from Mark. Rather, we cannot 
explain its appearance in Mark except as being derived from such a 
form of Q as Matthew attests more fully and accurately than Mark. 


2. ‘For a witness to them” (Mark 6 11, 13 9; Matt 10 18). 

The absence of eis wapripiov av’rots at the Q parallels (Luke 10 11, 
1211) proves it unoriginal; it reflects the concerns of a witnessing 
“martyr” church. Apart from Mark 1 44 and Marcan parallels it occurs 
nowhere else. We might assume the phrase was Mark’s own editorial 
work, and introduced from Mark 13 9 at Matt 10 1s by the final editor 
of Matthew. But this would not explain the fact that the two context: 
in Mark are directly adjacent in Matthew (for Mark 6 1= Matt 10 14). 
Then Q™* had the phrase, and in it Mark 6 6-11 and 13 9-13 were con- 
tiguous, just as we find them in Matthew. And since Matthew has just 
the arrangement we postulate for Q™*, Matthew must have gotten it 
from Q™ — it is immaterial whether the phrase also stood in Q™. But 
Luke gives the original contexts; thus Q™* and Q™ agree in a secondary 


reordering of materials. 
3. The sayings on renunciation (Mark 8 34~38= Matt 10 32-39). 


a) Denying/confessing Mark 83s Matt 10 32-33 Luke 12 s-9 
b) The cross 8 34 10 38 14 27 


c) Losing one’s life 8 35 10 39 17 33 


All are from the Q tradition, and are given by Luke in the original 
context (cf. #41, 19). Matthew and Mark then agree in an unoriginal 
grouping; can Matthew have taken it foom Mark? He would then have 
looked up the Q parallels to Mark, and reproduced their fuller Q form 
in Mark’s grouping but in Luke’s order, while largely repeating Mark 
8 34-38 in context. This makes no more sense than the analogous sugges- 
tion in #1: both Mark 8 34—3s and Matt 10 32-39 look like extracts from a 
sayings collection, which each editor has treated in his own way. Mark 
typically paraphrases (below) and adds 8 36-37; Matthew retains two 
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further Q passages also in Luke's order between a) and b) — Matt 
10 34-36 = Luke 12 49-53 (#4) and Matt 10 37=Luke 14 26 (#1)." 

Mark 8 3s and Luke 12 s agree in the original feature of apparently 
distinguishing between Jesus and the Son of man. Mark and Matthew 
agree in another secondary feature: ‘‘when he comes in the glory of his 
Father’ (Mark 8 3s); “I shall deny him before my Father in heaven” 
(Matt 1033). ‘‘Before the angels of God’’ (Luke 12 9)'5 was difficult, 
and is verified as original Q by “with the holy angels’’ (Mark 8 3s, 
another original Mark-Luke agreement) and ‘‘before the angels of God”’ 
(Luke 15 10, cf. 15 7; altered at Matt 18 10, 14). Mark and Matthew both 
found ‘‘Father”’ in their source, for both have characteristically altered it: 
Mark into apocalyptic, Matthew into ‘‘Father in heaven’’.'® 


4. Family divisions (Mark 13 12-13 = Matt 10 35-26). 

Our Synopses fail to note that Mark is a version of the Q saying Luke 
12 52-53; all three Synoptists give an application of Mic 76. Mark and 
Matthew agree unoriginally in associating it with the saying on persecu- 
tion (Mark 13 9-11= Matt 10 17-20=Luke 12 11-12). The final editor of 
Matthew introduced Mark 13 12 as Matt 10 21, and so produced the 
doublet in Matt 10, vss. 21 and 35. 


5. The passion saying (Mark 8 31; Matt 12 40)."7 
The original form of the saying, containing no vaticinium ex eventu, 


is from Q: Luke 17 25 (#20). Luke’s context must be original. Mark 9 12 
retains a reminiscence of this original form; in the only passion saying 
preserved in Q context (Mark 8 31) it is expanded with the ‘‘three days.”’ 
This is a secondary Marcan feature shared by Matthew, who likewise 
at Matt 12 40 (=Luke 11 30) edits Q material with ‘three days and 
three nights.” 


6. On receiving disciples (Mark 9 37, 41= Matt 10 40, 42). 

The Q original is Luke 10 16, substantially the same as Matt 10 40 
(in different translations from the Aramaic?); Matthew adds 10 42, 
giving a child a cup of water. Mark transposes the actions, so that the 
child is received instead of the missionary, and the disciples are given 
the water. He reaches this result perhaps by interpreting ‘‘one of these 


™ Harnack (The Sayings of Jesus, p. 175) assumed that most of Matt 1017-39 | 
stood together in original Q, and was broken up by Luke, but retained in original order. 
But in fact the Lucan contexts are better, and we know otherwise that Matthew 
agglomerates. 

1s Dalman suggested that ‘‘angels of God’’ was a pious periphrasis for God, but this 
has not been generally accepted; see T. W. Manson, The Sayings of Jesus, p. 109. Luke 
12 9, though missing in a few witnesses, must be original. 

© Further, ‘‘adulterous generation’’ is added to Q at Mark 8 38 and Matt 12 39, 
where there is no evidence that Matthew is adapting Mark. 

V. Taylor, ‘‘The Origin of the Markan Passion-Sayings,’’ N7S, 1 (1954/5) 
pp. 159-67. 
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little ones” (Matt 10 42= Mark 9 37) as ‘‘follower of little faith,’’ hence 
“follower’’ simply; but the result departs both from Q (Luke 10 16) 
and good sense. Even though Matthew omits Mark 9 37», 41 in context, 
he cannot have gotten 10 40, 42 by simply reversing Mark; it is too much 
coincidence for him to have restored Q and sense by a single operation. 
Therefore Mark is here dependent on some source nearly identical with 
our Matthew, and Matthew omitted Mark 9 37, 41 because he correctly 
saw that he had a better version from Q™. It is hard to imagine humane 
Luke omitting Matt 10 42 if it had stood in Q"*; it is then a good saying 
added in the editing which produced Q'ev. ‘Jn my name” (Mark 9 37-39) 
can nowhere be proved original, for Luke 10 17 is apparently based on 
this passage; elsewhere it is editorial work on Q sayings: Matt 7 22, 18 20 
(#15); Mark 13 6 (#21). 


7. The mission sermon (Mark 6 6-13 = Matt 9 35—10 16). 

A striking feature of Q in Matthew is the secondary compilation 
Matt 10 17-42, Q sayings almost exactly in Luke’s order, appended to 
the Q mission sermon (Luke 10 1-12). The Marcan parallels are scattered 
(Mark 4 22 (#24), 8 34-88, 9 37-41, 10 29, 13 9-13); what we have shown 
(##1-6) is that those materials, both in order and content, must have 
stood in Q™* very much as they now stand in Matthew — which there- 
fore in turn must represent Q™. 

In the mission sermon itself, Matthew has conflated Mark and Q™ 
so closely that Q™ cannot be reconstructed. But we can say. that 
original Q can hardly have specified a fixed number of hearers, if 
Luke could make it seventy (-two) and Mark twelve. Was there a fixed 
number in Q™? The hearers are sent to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel (Matt 106), but will not get through the cities of Israel until the 
Son of man comes (10 23). These are archaic ideas unlike the editor's 
own progentile theology; therefore they stood in Q™, which consequently 
could only have addressed the sermon to the Twelve (one per tribe). 
Here then is another secondary agreement between Mark and Q™. 


8. The Beelzebul controversy (Mark 3 20-30 = Matt 12 22-32). 

Mark gives a shorter version than Q; Matthew adds Matt 12 27-28, 30 
from Q in their proper places. Mark 3 28-29 adds the saying on blasphemy 
against the Spirit, which Matthew gives in its Q form (Matt 12 31-32= 
Luke 12 10). Where did Matthew find that saying in Q™*? Its original 
Q context (Luke 12 2-12) has been elaborately rearranged at Matt 10 17-33, 
with insertion of other Q materials and then adaptation to Mark. This 
suggests that in Q™ the saying on blasphemy against the Spirit was 
already out of original context. What does Mark intend as the connec- 
tion between Beelzebul and the saying on blasphemy? His usual catch- 
word connection is lacking. There is a perfect connection in Matthew: 
“the that is not with me is against me’”’ (12 30); “‘speak a word against the 
Son of man” (12 32). Was Matthew lucky enough to create this connec- 
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tion merely by restoring 12 30 from Q, and thus finding ready-made his 
usual identification of Jesus with the Son of man? No, obviously the 
saying on blasphemy was originally added to the Beelzebul controversy 
precisely for the sake of that connection. Mark has doubly obscured 
the connection, by corrupting to “the sons of men” and by omitting 
“he that is not with me is against me.’’ Mark thus presupposes in Q™* 
precisely the arrangement we find in Matthew, which is therefore Q™.'8 


9. The sign controversy (Mark 8 11-12= Matt 12 38-40). 

Luke has an interlocked arrangement which seems original: ‘“‘he casts 
out demons in Beelzebul’’ (11 14-15); “they sought a sign” (11 16); 
followed by the two controversies in order. Matthew transfers the 
request for a sign after the Beelzebul controversy. Mark separates the 
two incidents completely; he thus carries one step further the simplifica- 
tion whose first stage we see in Matthew. Matthew is hardly dependent 
on Mark for this, since he does not conflate Mark 8 11-12 with Q. 

The ‘‘Pharisees’”’ of Mark 8 11 are unexplained by Luke and scarcely 
belong in this kind of controversy. Matthew has the whole double 
controversy initiated by Pharisees; and will hardly have looked forward 
to Mark 8 11 for them, where he chooses to introduce the Sadducees (Matt 
161). Apparently Mark and Matthew then both found ‘“‘Pharisees’’ in 
their source. 


10. The parables (Mark 4 26-32; Matt 13 31-33, 44-48). The three 
parables Matt 13 44-48 are connected by close verbal links to the Q 
parables 13 31-33. The inserted matter (interpretation of the tares) 
presupposes Mark 4 26-29; Matthew has disturbed the connection of 
O=t, where 13 31-33, 44-48 stood together. Thus Matthew and Mark 
agree in making Luke 13 18-21 the nucleus for a collection of parables. 
If (as probably) Matt 13 52 (‘‘every scribe...’’) stood in Q™, Q™ 
shared Mark’s secondary theory of parable as a secret requiring a special 
position to solve. 


11. The materials on canon law (Mark 9 33—11 25; Matt 5 13—6 24, 
17 20—18 35). 


(A) Materials in Matthew’s Sermon I. 


(a) On salt (#12) Mark 949-50 Matt 513 Luke 14 34-35 
(b) The offending 

member (#13) 9 43-48 
(c) The two masters — 
(d) Divorce 10 11-12 


29-30 — 
24 16 13 
3: 16 18 


5 
6 
5 


8 Further, ‘‘he has an unclean spirit’’ (Mark 3 30) is not explained by anything in 
Q'*; it must refer to Matt 1025, “if they have called the master of the house ‘Beel- 
zebul,’ ’’ a Semitic pun characteristic of Matthew’s special materials. Once Matt 10 25 
stood in the context of Matt 12 32 (=Luke 12 10), since Matt 10 26-33 = Luke 12 2-9. 
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(B) Materials in Matthew's Sermon IV. 


(e) The lost sheep - 18 12-14 
(f) Offences 18 6-7 
(g) On reproof 18 15 
(h) Forgiveness by 
men 18 21-22 
(i) Faith (#14) 2% 17 20 
(j) On prayer (#14) 18 19 
(k) Forgiveness by the 
Father (#14) 11 25 18 35=6 14 


The Lucan materials, once adjacent in Q, have as their only unity 
the idea of moral regulation in 16 1s—17 4. Matthew and Mark agree 
in expanding and distorting the materials into a formal section on 
church discipline. Mark uses it as the nucleus of his teaching journey 
9 33-10 45;'9 Matthew separates it into two parts. But the A materials 
break the continuity both of the original Q Sermon on the Mount and 
of the ‘‘M”’ sermon that has been grafted onto it; therefore at some point 
behind Q™* (i. e., Qrev) the A materials stood with B, just as Mark has 
them. Item (k) shows transferred A matter leaving a trace in original 
B context. Matthew did not take the canon law idea from Mark, but 
found it already in his source (nowhere more traditional than here!), 
as the materials missing from Mark make plain. Montefiore saw clearly 
that Mark was “picking and choosing from a more primary source,’’?° 
i. e., Q™, which in turn we can now see as secondary to Luke. 


12. On salt (Mark 9 49-50= Matt 5 13). 

Luke 14 31-35 keeps what is apparently the original form, a gnomic 
proverb; Matthew and Mark introduce the hortatory ‘“‘you,’’ with the 
secondary moral of edifying behavior. Matthew omits Mark in context, 
but has a traditional source; for Col 46 agrees with Matthew in giving 
the saying a hortatory tone and the moral of edifying outsiders (also 
adapted Q; Col 44=Luke 12 12). The saying is in fact well embedded 
in Matthew’s Q context, following the ‘“‘you’”’ of Matt 5 12. 


13. The offending member (Mark 9 43-48= Matt 5 29-30). This could 
be Q omitted by gentle Luke; otherwise it is a later but good addition 
to Q'ev. Mark and Matthew agree in giving it a disciplinary meaning, 
but along quite different lines — Matthew of sexual asceticism, Mark of 
excommunication! Matthew cannot then have found it in Mark, stripped 
it of its interpretation, and given it a new one — while turning it into 
Semitic poetry. Rather, each found it in disciplinary context uninter- 


'9 Mostly suppressed by Luke, who however uses it as the pattern for creating his 
much longer teaching journey (9 51-18 14) out of Q and other materials. 
20 C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London, 1909), vol. 1, p. 274. 
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preted (like the other materials of Q'*) and interpreted it for his own 
needs.”* 


14. The catena Mark 11 23-25 (Matt 17 20; 18 19, 35). 

In the saying on faith, Matt 21 21 follows Mark 11 23 in context; 
then presumably Matt 17 20 gives the traditional form shared by I Cor 
13.2 and Mark 11 23, which has ‘“‘mountain” for the “sycamine’’ of 
Luke 17 6. But Luke must give original Q, for Mark has put the story 
in the context of a different miracle involving a tree. 

The parallels Mark 11 2s and Matt 18 19, Mark 11 25 and Matt 18 35 
make it clear that a common source underlies both, and that Mark 11 25 
is not a textual addition like 11 26. Mark has assimilated 11 24 to its 
context of “faith’’; Matthew has introduced the ‘‘two’’ witnesses of 
Matt 18 16 into 18 19. The appearance of ‘‘Father in heaven” here only 
in Mark is an especially clear case of a general phenomenon: Q™ gives in 
fragmentary form characteristic features of the editing of Q™.” 


15. On service (Mark 10 42-45; Matt 19 28, 23 11). 

Luke 22 24-30 is apparently all Q. Matthew simply copies Mark’s 
version of Luke 22 24-27 (except for the fragment Matt 23 11); but the 
phrase éy@ d6€ év wéow buddy eiut ws 6 dtaxov@v (Luke 22 27) omitted 
by Mark reappears as éxe? eiut év uéow atr@v (Matt 18 20); and then 
Matthew gives a close version (19 2s) of the materials wholly omitted by 
Mark (Luke 22 28-30). There are then two Matthew—Mark agreements. 
(a) ‘‘He shall be your diakonos’’ (Mark 10 43, cf. 935; Matt 23 11). 
Both harden Luke’s metaphor, “‘he that serves,” into the church minister, 
the deacon. Since Matthew copied Mark 10 43 exactly in context, there 
seems no reason for his introducing Matt 23 1 unless it came from his 
source. (b) Matt 19s and Mark 1045 introduce ‘Son of man’’; and 
both associate with him his 66a (Matt 1 2s and Mark 1037, which 
reflects knowledge of Luke 22 28-30 ‘‘sit in the kingdom’). The doxa 
of the Son of man, editorial at Luke 24 26, elsewhere is secondary editing 
of sayings (Mark 8 as, 13 26; Matt 25 31). 


16. The antiscribal sayings (Mark 12 3s-40o=Matt 23 5-7). waxpa 
mpocevxouevot (Mark 12 40) is plausibly explained} as a mistranslation 
of an Aramaic ‘‘make large their ¢phillin’’ behind the ‘“‘phylacteries”’ 
of Matt 23 5b; and ‘‘walk around in garments” (Mark 12 38) may be a 
weak version of “‘make their fringes long’? (Matt 23 sc). There is no 
reason to think that Luke 11 37-51 abbreviates Q; the special materials 


2 “(Eternal) Life’ in a technical sense in the Synoptics at Mark 9 43-45, 10 30 
(thence to 10 17 etc.); Matt 7 14, 25 46. Wherever we can check, it is secondary; it seems 
an editorial feature of Qrevy which has proliferated in the tradition behind the Fourth 
Gospel. 

22 1 do not understand why Mark 11 25 reflects the M sermon of Matt 5-6: “‘if 
your brother has anything against you’’ (Matt 5 23), ‘‘when you pray”’ (6 5). 

23 Manson, op. cit. (n. 15), p. 230, with references. 
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of Matt 23 have a quite distinct tone. Mark then knew but misunder- 
stood the secondary Jewish-Christian additions in Q'ev. This and other 
phenomena suggest that Q'ev, like Q, has an Aramaic tradition behind it.*4 


17. The Synoptic Apocalypse (Mark 13; Matt 24~25). 
(A) Materials from Luke 16-17. 


(a) Don’t turn back 

(#19) Mark 13 15-16 Luke 17 31 
(b) ‘‘Lo here, lo there”’ 

(#20) 13 21,23 Matt 24 26 
(c) Various sayings —- 24 271., 

37-41 

(d) “Heaven and earth”’ 

(#22) 13 30-31 5 17-18 


(B) Materials from Luke 12. 


(e) Court trials (#1) 13 9-11 10 17-20 
(f) Family divisions (#4) 13 12-13 10 35-36 
(g) Lamps burning — 25 1-13 
(h) The thief (#18) 13 35 24 43-51 


(C) Materials not from Luke. 


os 


(i) Deceivers (#21) 13 5-6 7 15 
(j) False prophets (#21) 13 22 24 11 
(k) Son of man appearing 13 26-27 24 30a 


Mark builds up the secondary discourse around materials from 
two Lucan contexts, plus much other matter. Matthew gives a much 
fuller form of those Q materials, plus a little non-Q matter (24 10-12, 
30-31). Has Matthew simply put the full form of Q into the new context 
suggested by Mark? The Q section Luke 12 2—13 35 is wholly broken up 
in Matthew, and we have seen above that much of it already stood in 
other contexts in Q™; the simplest conclusion is that the B materials 
had already been added to Luke 17 in Q™. This is then proved by the 
fact that Mark presupposes precisely such an arrangement of Q materials 
as we now find in Matthew. Matthew then did not recreate that arrange- 
ment by coincidence, but preserves it from Q™. 


18. The householder returning (Mark 13 33-37). 
This does not hold together well. Why? The watches of the night 
(13 35) are from the parable of the thief (Luke 12 38-40); 6 xiptos Ths 


24 Does not the contrast of internal and external cleanness at Luke 11 39~40= 
Matt 23 25-26 lie behind Mark 7 15 (‘‘there is nothing outside a man...’’)? Both are 
in a context of the washing of cups: Luke 11 39, Mark 7 4. 
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oixtas must be from oixodeorérns (Luke 12 39=Matt 24 43; cf. Luke 
13 25). But the ideas of the householder going abroad (Mark 13 34), the 
several servants, ‘“‘to each his work,”’ all find echoes only in the parable 
of the talents (Matt 25 14-30=Luke 19 12-27). Therefore Mark pre- 
supposes the combination of the parables of the thief and of the talents, 
just as they stand in Matt 24 42—25 30.75 It would be farfetched to assume 
that Matthew introduced the thief here on the basis of Mark’s confused 
hints; rather Matthew faithfully reproduces precisely the arrangement 
needed to explain Mark’s corruption. Mark 13 33, 35 and Matt 24 42, 2513 
agree against Luke in adding the imperative ‘‘watch’’ — from liturgical 
vigiliae? (So I Thess 56 after twice referring to the ‘thief’ has the 
hortative ypnyopa@pev.) 


19. The sayings about Lot (Mark 13 15-16; Matt 24 390-41; Mark 
8 35 = Matt 10 30 [##1, 3]). 

These fragments only make sense in Luke’s context (17 28-35) with its 
excellent parallel to Noah.** We must not turn back to pick up our 
tools; whoever tries to save his life by ordinary human precautions will 
lose it. These connections have been destroyed in the tradition which 
underlies both Mark and Matthew, because in it the key saying, ‘‘who- 
ever tries to save his life,’’ was transferred elsewhere. 


20. ‘Lo here, lo there’ (Mark 13 21=Matt 24 26). Luke 17 20-25 
rejects Messianic speculation for a double reason. Now the kingdom is at 
work in our midst (and is discerned by its results); in the future it will be 
fully manifest as judgment; in either case no “observation” of signs is 
helpful. More generally Luke 17 20-3, transcends apocalyptic by defining 
its moral conditions:?? the Son of man must suffer before his manifesta- 
tion (vs. 25); so we must lose our lives to save them (vs. 33). This must 
come from Luke’s source (Q'*), for Luke’s own editorial work (19 38-44, 
21 24-26, 31-36) is literalist eschatology. And as the tradition behind Mark 
and Matthew removes precisely the novel ethical point (Luke 17 3s, 
##1, 3, 19), so it re-Judaizes the eschatology. Both Mark and Matthew 
transfer the necessarw suffering of the Son of man to another context 
(#5) and apply it unaribiguously to Jesus. Both omit ‘the kingdom is in 
your midst”’ (Luke 17 2:). And both reintroduce traditional Messianism, 
implicitly ruled out by Q. ‘Here is the Christ’? (Mark 13 21) implies 


~ 


*° B. C. Butler, The Originality of St. Matthew, p. 84, points this out very forcibly, 
along with a number of our other observations, in favor of his theory that Mark is 
dependent (not on a source of Matthew, but) on Matthew itself; cf. text below. 

Butler (op. cit., p. 58) recognizes this passage as telling strongly in favor of Q 
against his theory that Luke’s Q materials are simply excerpts from Matthew. He is 
forced to assume an ‘‘independent source” for Luke here (and cf. ibid., pp. 16, 48). 

27 A. N. Wilder, ‘‘Eschatological Imagery and Earthly Circumstance,” NTS, 5 
(1958/9), pp. 229-45. 
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that Jesus is the genuine Christ.28 Parousia (Matt 24 27-39), introduced 
at Matt 24 3, is now a technical term for the coming of the Son of man, 
identified with Jesus in Matthew (and Q™). 


21. ‘Many shall come in my name" (Mark 13 6). 

The doublet Matt 24 11, 24 on false prophets must have the usual 
explanation: Matt 24 24 is from one source (Mark 13 22); Matt 24 1 
from another. This is a clear indication that the Q materials of Matt 
24-25 came to him already combined with apocalyptic as in Mark.?9 
What then about the doublet on deceivers, Mark 13 6, 22? Mark 13 6 is 
perhaps best explained as the worn-down version of an unoriginal saying 
added in Qrev: ‘Many shall come in my name, outwardly wearing sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly raging wolves”’ (Justin, Dial. 35, 3). This seems 
more original than Matt 7 15, for other sources besides Justin give it in 
this form, and in the context of the Synoptic Apocalypse, where it plainly 
belongs.3° 


22. ‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass” (Mark 13 30-31 = Matt 5 17-18). 

Matthew uses Q (Luke 16 17), for ‘‘the law and the prophets’’ comes 
from Luke 16 16. There are Matthew—Mark agreements (a@unv, tavra 
yévnrat). Mark here and at 8 38 introduces ‘“‘my words’ 
appropriate for a sayings document than for Mark.3! In Mark 13 31 
“my words”’ replaces Q’s “‘law’’; at Matt 5 17-18 “‘law”’ is retained, but 


’ 


into Q — more 


re 


immediately interpreted by ‘‘these |i. e., my] commandments,” a logical 
introduction to the Sermon on the Mount. Matthew is hardly adapting 
Mark 13 30-31, which he uses in context; rather Mark presupposes a use 
of the saying which only makes sense in Matthew’s context. 


Thus Mark, when closely examined, shows that there already lay 
before him in principle the extensive alterations in Q which make up 
Matthew’s Sermons II-V (plus Matt 11 2-30, 12 22-45). Mark passes over 
in silence the key teachings of Sermon I; but hints (4423-25) remain of 
the form in which he knew it. 


% “‘Christ’’ is inserted into worcs of Jesus at Mark 941 and Matt 2310 (both Q 
context). Unless Matthew is adapting Mark, this is a striking secondary agreement 
between them. 

2 Matt 24 10-13, 30-31 is precisely the Synoptic material echoed in the apocalypse 
of Didache 16:3-8; it must therefore have circulated independently. 

3° Justin, A pol. i, 16, 13; Didache 16:3; Didascalia 6, 13 (Connolly, p. 210). 

3t Similarly Mark's references to ‘‘teaching’”’ imply his use of a more extensive 
sayings document than he reproduces: P. Parker, The Gospel Before Mark, pp. 52-60. 
Atéax7 is apparently its title in Mark: at 1 22,27 the early Galilean teaching (i. e., 
the great Sermon, as at Matt 7 28?); 42 (parables); 1118 (OT exegesis?); 12 38 (Q). 
Similarly d:daoxw introduces Q at Mark 8 31, 931. Does the ‘‘Didache”’ preserve the 
original title of Q (cf. Matt 28 20)? Then didaoxwy...Kxal xnpboowv 7d ebayyédvov 
(Matt 4 23) gives the titles of Matthew’s two sources, Q and Mark. 
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23. Persecution (Mark 4 17; Matt 5 11-12). 

duwyuos (Mark 417, 1030; Acts dis; Epistles guing.) is obviously a 
technical church term derived from dt@xkw. Avwxw = ‘persecute’ appears 
in the Synoptics only in Q™ and Luke 21 12 (reading éxéuwtovov 
Luke 1149). Further, duwyyod dca tov Adyov (Mark 417) is an exact 
parallel to oi deduwypévor Evexev dixacogivns (Matt 510; cf. 511), 
where the favorite ‘‘righteousness” replaces something more neutral in 
Qrev, Similarly II Cor 1210 év dwypots ...trép Xprorod. Thus 
both Mark and Paul seem to reflect an earlier stage in the Matthean 
editing of the Beatitudes. 


24. The lamp and the measure (Mark 4 21-24; Matt 5 15, 7 2). 

Mark preserves original Q order against Matthew: 
a) Beelzebul Mark 3 20-27 Luke 11 14-23 Matt 12 22-30 
b) The lamp 4 21 11 33 5 15 

) Hidden/revealed 4 22 12 2 10 26 

) Parables 4 30-32 13 18~21 13 31-33 


c 
d 
But what did Mark or his source intend as the catchword connection 
between 4 21, 22? If in place of Mark 4 21 we set Matt 5 14-15, we have 
“a city set on a hill cannot be hidden”... ‘‘there is nothing hidden.” 
This is too good to be accidental. Therefore when ‘‘the city set on a hill’”’ 


(Matt 5 14) was added in the revising of Q, ‘“‘nothing hidden” (Luke 12 2) 
must have followed immediately, just as Mark gives it.%? 

Mark 4 24 has its parallel at Matt 7 2. But xal mpooreOnoerar byuty 
must come from Luke 12 31= Matt 6 33. That is, Mark presupposes a 
form of the Sermon to which Luke 12 22-31 had already been added. 


25. Gethsemane (Mark 14 36-38; Matt 6 9-13). 

It is generally felt that Mark echoes the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Abba, 
Father”; ‘‘that you should not enter into temptation.’’ But further he 
shows that part at least of Matthew's expansion is taking place: aX)’ 
ov Ti éyw Oéd\w GAA Ti ot (Mark 14 36) with yernOnrw To GéAnua ov 
(Matt 6 10). At least the final editor of Matthew thought so, for he has 
repeated Matt 6 10) at Matt 26 42.54 Elsewhere 6éAnua is characteristic 
of Q™ (Matt 7 21, 18 14, 21 31), besides Mark 3 35. 


26. John as Elijah (Mark 1 2, 9 13; Matt 11 10, 14). 
I note finally one feature of the Q parallels in Mark 1 1-15. Mark 1 2 
is not self-explanatory: one must realize that the quotation is not (as 


32 We should probably omit bard rdév wddcov at Luke 1133; it may then be an 
independent agreement of Mark and Matthew (secondary or original?). 

33 L. Vaganay, ‘‘Existe-t-il chez Marc quelques Traces du Sermon sur la Montagne?”’ 
NTS, 1 (1954/5), pp. 192-200. 

34 The usual text of Luke 22 42) has an unaccountable agreement with Matt 26 42 
in precisely this. But it must be assimilation to Matthew, as the transposition of D 
suggests. 
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claimed) from Isaiah but Malachi (31), and that the ‘‘messenger’”’ is 
Elijah (Mal 3 22-23 [4 5-s]). Precisely this information is contained in 
Mark 9 13 “Elijah has come.”’ It would seem then as if Mark were draw- 
ing from a tradition where the two texts were treated together; and this 
is just what we find in Matt 11 10 ‘‘Lo, I send my messenger,’’5 11 14 
“this is Elijah who was to come.”’ The peculiar translation of Mal 31 
“‘who shall prepare thy way”’ is appropriate at Matt 11 10 (as if God were 
talking to Jesus about John), but not at Mark 1 2. Mark and Matthew 
appear then to have a common testimony source, associated or identical 
with their Q source. 


The evidence above suggests that not only is Mark’s version of the 
Q materials secondary to Luke, but also that it is mot self-explanatory. 
It is only explicable as excerpts, paraphrastic and often confused, from 
an edited form of Q which eventually led to our Matthew. I have tried 
to show that much of what is often regarded as the work of the final 
editor of Matthew must have been already present in his version of Q. 
That is, the form of Q known to Matthew was more like the excerpts of 
sayings in Mark than we usually suppose; that is why Matthew found it 
easier to conflate Mark and Q than Luke did. 

Many of these data were clearly seen in the important book of 
Butler;3° and his conclusion that Mark is a condensation of Matthew 
rests basically on the sayings material (i. e., Q; in which for other reasons 
he does not believe). But like all critics, he recognizes that Mark often 
gives narrative in more original form than does Matthew. Thus from the 
data, ‘‘Matthew better than Mark in sayings, Mark better than Matthew 
in narrative,” he concludes: Matthew gives an inferior version of Mark’s 
(oral Petrine) source for narrative; Mark excerpts Matthew itself for 
sayings, supplements Matthew for narrative. This solution is open to 
three objections. (1) Mark’s narrative does not of itself suggest that 
two parallel accounts are being conflated; (2) Mark’s versions of sayings 
are sometimes more nearly original than Matthew’s (cf. above); 
(3) crucially, Matthew clearly shows knowledge of the inferior Marcan 
version of sayings as well as of his owns better version — hence the 
““Matthean doublets.’’ Butler (pp. 138-46) most implausibly explains 
the doublets, not as springing from the use of two sources, but as an 
elaborate scheme of internal cross reference.s7 The true explanation of 
the data must then be: Matthew used Mark itself for narrative (and 
shows that he knew Mark’s inferior version of the sayings); Mark gives a 


35 | presume (on the evidence of D a) that the verse Luke 7 27 is not original, so that 
Matt 11 10 is not Q. 

36 N, 25 above; the same point is made less fully by Parker (n. 31). 

37 Kilpatrick (op. cit., [n. 9], pp. 84-93) explains some of Matthew’s doublets as 
“due to the influence of the liturgical homily,’”’ but retains the two-source explanation 
for many. 
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mostly inferior version of Matthew’s source for sayings. I emphasize 
that Matthew's superiority to Mark in sayings is only relative: it is 
Qrev, not original Q, of which Matthew (mostly) gives a better version 
than Mark.s* 

The first explicit attempt to define Mark’s relation to Q was that of 
Wellhauseén,3? who held that Mark’s version of sayings was everywhere 
more original, and that the Q document was a secondary expansion of 
the Marcan sayings. Form-critical analysis of Mark makes this impossi- 
ble; Mark gives excerpts from a document of the same general type as Q. 
The principal truth behind his view is the recognition (J) that Mark 
sometimes gives a less revised version of Q than Matthew does. Butler’s 
book insists on the much more obvious point (2) that the Marcan 
sayings are largely fragments of a whole best preserved to us in Matthew 
(passing by the question, ‘How original is what Matthew gives?”’). 
Rawlinson‘? (3) correctly emphasized the general inferiority of Mark to 
original Q (passing by the question, ‘Is original Q better represented by 
Matthew or Luke?’’). I have here combined points (1)—(3) with the 
usually accepted view (4) that Luke gives the general content and 
order of Q much more closely than Matthew does. Points (1) and (2) 
then show that Mark and Matthew give independent versions of a 
common source: Matthew’s version is much completer (2), but in some 


respects more revised (1), although Mark also has revised the source 
from his own point of view. But when we compare that source — either 
in its Marcan form (3) or its Matthean form (4) — with original Q, it is 
seen to be an ecclesiastically supplemented, altered, and rearranged 
version [Q'*¥] of the original Q to which Luke wituesses. 


38 Various scholars add to the two-source solution of the Synoptic problem the 
assumption that. Mark (and perhaps Luke) sometimes uses an ‘‘Aramaic Matthew,” 
which our Matthew has conflated with Mark and Q. Cf. the balanced statement of 
P. Benoit, Revue Biblique, 67 (1960), pp. 93-102 (review of Mgr. de Solages, Méthode 
nouvelle pour résoudre le probléme synoptique, Leyden, 1958). I suggest that there is 
evidence for this only in the sayings, and that Aramaic Matthew is in fact simply the 
secondary features of Qrev. 

399 J. Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien. 

4 N. 5 above. 





STUDIES IN THE ACCOUNT OF THE 
LEVITICAL CITIES 
I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
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flee Levitical cities are discussed in three places in P. In Lev 25 32-34 
the legal privileges of the Levites in their cities are mentioned in 
connection with the jubilee legislation. In Num 35 1-s the people of 
Israel are commanded to give the Levites forty-eight cities, including 
the six cities of refuge, as a directive for the future. It is also explained 
there how to measure the migrashim (rendered by RSV as “pasture 
lands’’), to be added on to these cities. Josh 21 1-40 relates how the 
people of Israel implemented this directive and allocated forty-eight 
cities to the tribe of Levi, and how the priests and three Levitical clans 
apportioned the cities between them by lot. A full register of the cities is 
appended there. A slightly different version of this register with‘a few 
omissions occurs also in I Chron 6 54-81 (39-66). Brief references to these 


cities are made in Josh 144; I Chron 132; I! Chron 11 14; 31 15, 19. 
This whole account is actually one of the themes which are unique to P. 
At the same time, there is something which distinguishes it from most 
of the other material embedded in P, as will become evident in the course 
of our studies. 


The Critical View 


The Wellhausen school assumed it to be a fictional scheme which 
never had any real historical basis. This conception received its fullest 
formulation, as usual, at the hands of Wellhausen himself. The latter 
(following Graf) pointed to the artificial character of the measurements 
of the ‘‘pasture lands.’’ He likewise emphasized that the register included 
various cities which were, down to the early monarchy, in the hands of 
the Canaanites — e. g., Shechem, Gezer, Taanach; ‘“‘some perhaps may 
even have so continued permanently.’’ But even those cities conquered 
by the Israelites did not become Levitical, as this account claims. More- 
over, P assumes that the priests and Levites do not receive an inheritance 
among the people of Israel (Num 18 20, 23-24). In this, actually, all the 
other sources are in agreement with P. Yet this contradicts, according 
to Wellhausen, the assertion that the Levites were given forty-eight 
cities. Consequently, the account of the Levitical cities should be 

45 
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attributed to a later stratum of P. This utopia of Levitical cities was, 
according to Wellhausen, like all the other strata of P, postexilic, based, 
on the one hand, on the dim memory that many cities of the country 
were originally cultic centers, and on the other, on the development of 
Ezekiel’s visionary program relating to the holy district (Ezek 45 1-5; 
48 s-22)." 

Those scholars who took issue with Wellhausen, both contemporary 
and subsequent to him, reaffirmed the antiquity of the account. They 
maintained that it contained actual historical data. Indeed, various 
allusions outside P confirm that priests or Levites resided in some of 
these cities. These scholars therefore sought to date the account as 
pre-exilic (Eerdmans), or even at the beginning of the Israelite monarchy, 
chiefly in the Davidic period (Léhr, Klein, Albright). Proofs were 
adduced by resort to historical elimination: it is reasonable to assume 
that the list of cities is not later than the united monarchy, since it 
embraces the whole of Israel and still recognizes the tribal boundaries 
(whereas Solomon redivided the land into administrative regions); on 
the other hand, it no longer recognizes the existence of Canaanite cities 
and already omits Shiloh and Nob (which were already in ruins at the 
time of Saul). Other proofs of this type were also advanced.’ 

One must admit that these eliminative proofs are rather flimsily 
based and are susceptible to different interpretations. For instance, 
Gezer still contained a Canaanite population during the whole Davidic 
period. Moreover, according to the view of these scholars it is difficult 
to understand why such obviously cultic centers as Bethel and Dan, 
whose sanctity lingered on till their destruction long after the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, were nevertheless omitted from the list of 
Le vitical cities. To these may be added other cultic centers, such as 
Gilgal, Bethlehem, Beersheba, and Mizpah, all of which are missing 
from this list. Above all, the approach adopted by these scholars seems 


* J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels*, pp. 153-58. So in all the studies 
and commentaries sharing this conception; even Wellhausen’s specific argumentation 
recurs in them. 

2 For the views of Wellhausen’s contemporaries see S, Ohlenburg, Die biblischen 
Asyle in talmudischem Gewande, pp. 19 ff.; D. Hoffmann, Die wichtigsien Instanzen gegen 
die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypothese, 1, pp. 148-51; B. D. Eerdmans, A/lttestamentliche 
Studien, iv, pp. 132-33. See also W. W. Baudissin, Die Geschichte des Alttestamentlichen 
Priesterthums, pp. 45-46, 103. The opposing views became much more noticeable after 
Wellhausen. See M. Lohr, Das Asylwesen im Alten Testament, Schriften der Kénigsberger 
Gelehrten Gesellschaft 7, 3 (1930), p. 34; S. Klein, vbpo sy) ombm ounon my, Qobes of 
the JPES (Jerusalem 1935), pp. 81-94; W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel, pp. 121-25; idem, ‘‘The List of Levitic Cities,” Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, 
pp. 49-73. Klein assumed that the two lists, in Josh 21 and I Chron 6, represent two 
different sources, one of them post-Davidic, reflecting the changes that had occurred in 
the meantime in the cities settled by the Levites. But Albright has shown that they 
are merely two parallel versions. His view appears plausible. Albright is the only one 
who has tried to date this list also with the aid of archeological evidence. 
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to have been very one-sided. They overhastily fixed the date even 
before realizing the specific character of the material concerned. The 
whole maze of problems involved in the nature of P and its unusual 
concepts seems not to have been fully taken into account. 

Strictures of the type mentioned above against those taking issue 
with Wellhausen have already been vented by Kaufmann. Kaufmann 
reaffirms that this account is utopian, but, against Wellhausen, shifts 
its date to an entirely different period. He brings to bear against Well- 
hausen the additional argument that the list of cities fails to include 
Jerusalem. It is inconceivable that Jerusalem should be missing from 
any program of priestly and Levitical cities later than David, and most 
certainly at the beginning of the Second Temple. This program ‘‘could 
therefore have been put into words only at the beginning of the period 
of the Conquest, before the shrines and bamoth were established in the 
settlements of Israel.’’ The priests and Levites ‘‘neither could nor would 
have obtained territory in accordance with the program. They settled 
wherever there were shrines.’’ It is therefore a utopia, to realize which 
no attempt was made either in the days of the Second Temple or in the 
period when it was formulated; but its formulation is of the greatest 
antiquity. 

Alt again took this account to be an actual historical one, as he was 
not at all inclined to admit the possibility of a utopian formation with 
respect to geographical material. He dwelt not only on the cities men- 
tioned in our list but also on the fact that it omits many, so that there 
emerges a picture of blocks of territory distant from each other without 
any geographical continuity. Alt maintained that these territorial 
lacunae could be explained by Josiah’s campaign of reform which de- 
stroyed the bamoth and ejected all the priests from the cities of Judah, 
“from Geba to Beersheba’”’ (II Kings 23 s).4 Many details included in 
the account of the Levitical cities are calculated to demolish this theory. 
Alt himself tried to remove some of the difficulties that he sensed by 
means of forced explanations. However, this same approach is in general 
shared alsq by Noth, though for considerations of his own Noth seems 
to prefer to connect this account with the territorial conditions of the 
early postexilic period.‘ 


3 See Y. Kaufmann, The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine, pp. 40-46; 
cf. Téledét ha-’emtinah hay-yisre'elét, vol. 2, pp. 382-84; and his Hebrew commentary 
on Joshua, pp. 270-82. Close to this is M. H. Segal, Maséret a-biqéret, p. 104. 

4A. Alt, Kleine Schriften, vol. 2, pp. 294-301. Moreover, Alt suggests that there 
is an inner connection between the blocs of Levitical cities in Judah and the Judean 
fortress cities listed in II Chron 115-10. The Chronicler attributes the fortifying of 
these cities to Rehoboam, but Alt is inclined to show that this list, too, reflects the 
activities of Josiah. See ibid., pp. 310-15. 

5 M. Noth, Das Buch Josua’, pp. 127, 131-32. Noth resorts to the forced argument 
that the passage in Num 35 1-8 is secondary and was composed on the basis of Josh 
20-21. On this point, cf. also Alt, op. cit., p. 295, n. 9. The contention that these 
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A unique view has recently been advanced by Mazar. Relying upon 
an analysis of topographical and historical evidences in Chronicles and 
Kings, he dates the list of Levitical cities in the reign of Solomon. The 
list, in his opinion, comprises the fortified cities in which the Levites 
settled on the order and in the service of the king, and is chiefly based 
on an official document — perhaps the archives of the Jerusalem 
priesthood.°® 

Thus, the explanations of this account hover between two basic 
approaches — historical-realistic and utopian. The historical-realistic 
approach inserts it somewhere during the period of the united monarchy 
(Albright and others) or after Josiah (Alt and Noth). The utopian 
approach places it at the end of biblical history (Wellhausen and his 
school) or at the beginning of this history, even before the conquest 
(Kaufmann). In our second article we shall endeavour to show that the 
true character of this account falls into neither of these categories. At 
this juncture, let us confine ourselves to an examination of a number of 
prior assumptions that all those who have concerned themselves with 
this subject have relied upon. Their clarification is an indispensable 
precondition to a proper understanding of the account.’ 


The Levitical Cities Include No Lands 


All the scholars who have dealt with this problem have assumed 
that the granting of the cities to the Levites contradicts the picture 
of them, in all the sources, as impoverished and landless. In actual fact 
this account, far from contradicting that picture, only confirms and 
complements it. For these forty-eight cities are granted to the Levites 
unaccompanied by any landed possessions. Therefore they cannot serve 
as a ‘substitute’ for agricultural land, or as a source of income and 
wealth. 

In order to prove that the city on its own could not have served its 
residents as a source of livelihood, it is sufficient to note the law of the 
jubilee. The jubilee law enacts that fields of ancestral possession 
(‘ahuzzah), i.e., the agricultural lands that had been sold, require re- 
demption before the advent of the jubilee year. In any case, the jubilee 
automatically takes them out of the purchasers’ hands and restores them 
to the original owners (Lev 25 28-29, 31). But walled cities do not come 


sections belong to P (denied by Alt and his school with regard to Josh 21) will be touched 
upon in our next article. 

6 B. Mazar, ‘‘The Cities of the priests and the Levites’’, Supp. to V. T., 7 (1960), 
pp. 193-204. 

7On this subject, i.e., the prior assumptions that are clarified further and the 
defining of the specific character of the account, B. Mazar has indicated his concurrence 
with the writer’s views. Cf. Mazar, loc. cit.; also his lecture published in 75D3 oy 
ywin’ (Jerusalem, 1960), pp. 165-74. 
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under the category of ‘ahuzzah for this purpose. A house in a walled 
city can only be redeemed within one year of purchase; failing that, it 
remains permanently in the hands of the purchaser (vss. 29-30). Con- 
sequently, it may be inferred that in the cities it is not found necessary 
for the jubilee law to protect rights of tenure over ancestral property. 
The reason for this is simple: no person's livelihood is taken away by 
the loss of a house that he owns in the city. In actual fact he hardly 
suffers at all. The city houses serve no economic function in that tribal- 
agricultural society that is depicted in the Pentateuchal sources. Wealth 
chiefly comes from agriculture, whereas the city serves only for residence. 
There is still no commerce, industry, or trade in the city, and no other 
real sources of income. (It certainly did not occur to people in those days 
to earn profits through renting their houses. A man lived in his own 
house or was likely to lose it.) 

Lacking, as the Levites were, any land of their own, they had to live 
in some sort of cities. This is what actually emerges from P’s account. 
P supports the Levites from the tithes, which are classed in P’s system 
as votive offerings (Num 18 21-32).8 At the same time P ‘“‘settles’’ the 
Levites in forty-eight cities — but he does not assume that they have 
any landholdings outside the walls. Outside the walls he leaves the 
Levites only migrashim of fixed dimensions, and these are not to be 
confused with the agricultural lands that encircle the city. The migrashim 
are designed for keeping livestock (Num 35 3; Josh 14 4; 21 2), but not 
for agricultural cultivation and crops. This distinction is even more 
obvious in Ezekiel: Migrash ha-‘ir is the term applied by him to a thin 
strip of 250 cubits skirting the built-up area (Ezek 48 15-17), whereas 
‘ahuzzat ha-‘ir is an extensive area cultivated by the residents of the 
city from which they derive their livelihood (45 6; 48 18). What is apt 
to mislead in this matter is the fact that there are registers of cities 
listed in the book of Joshua in the case of most of the other tribes, as 
well. The difference, however, is that in the case of the other tribes 
the city lists are meant to include whole territories, whereas the list of the 
Levitical cities refers merely to a series of wailed cities, apart from the 


8 The text speaks here of a vow offering and not of an anual obligation. Cf. in this 
context Y. Kaufmann, Téledét ha-’emiinah hay-yifre'elit, 1, p. 156. The tithe dealt with 
in this text is of agricultural produce alone. In my opinion, it is the same tithe men- 
tioned in Lev 27 30-31, where it is stated that it is redeemable by payment of the principal 
and a fifth part. Incidentally, the tithe of cattle mentioned Lev 27 32-34, which is not 
redeemable, is actually also a vow. The same applies to the tithe mentioned with 
reference to Jacob, Gen 28 20-22. In respect of Abraham, Gen 14 30, it is depicted as a 
kind of freewill offering, and in Amos 4 4-5 it is lumped together with freewill offerings 
(Kaufmann, ibid., pp. 151-54). The tithe as an annual obligation exists only in the 
Deuteronomic code (Deut 14 22-29; 26 12). Perhaps it was the latter which influenced 
in this respect the (‘‘first’’) tithe of the Second Temple which was conceived as an 
annual obligation (Neh 10 38-39; 135). Cf. also in my item ovm> ,nIAD, Encycl. Migra’tt, 


4, cols. 43-44. 
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lands surrounding them. It is no accident that, with respect to all the 
other tribes, the text adds to the word ‘‘cities’’ ‘‘their villages’ (j7”»7xm). 
On the other hand, in the Levitical city list, the text adds to every city 
the term “‘and its pasture lands” (7»w7n1). For the ‘“‘villages’’ (Aasérim) 
‘“‘are reckoned with the fields of the country” (Lev 25 31). 

Indeed there is no doubt that the lands of the Levitical cities had, 
according to P’s own assumption, to remain in the possession of those 
tribes within whose borders they were located. In one case the text 
explicitly refers to such a situation, all because of the importance of the 
personage in whose domain the landholding of that city lay: Hebron 
‘“‘with its migrashim round about it’’ was granted to the descendants of 
Aaron, ‘‘but the fields of the city and its hasérim they gave to Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh as his possession’’ (Josh 21 10-12).9 There is no attempt 
here on the part of P to solve an apparent contradiction, as many scholars 
have been quick to conclude, but rather an accidental description of the 
situation as actually envisaged by P in all the Levitical cities. 

At least within the confines of these forty-eight cities P seeks to 
strengthen the Levites’ status. Since, even in his view, the Levites are 
landless, they are, to all intents and purposes, socially and economically 
weak and can even be easily forced out of the city houses. On this 
account, the houses of the Levitical cities are turned into an ‘auzzah, 
an ancestral inheritance, in P, for the purposes of the jubilee. The 


houses of the Levites are granted the privilege of ‘‘a perpetual right of 
redemption” (odiy nbx). In this way no property of theirs in the city 
can be permanently alienated from them, ‘“‘for the houses of the cities 
of the Levites are their possession ('ahuzzatam) among the people of 
Israel,’’ whilst “the fields of the pasture land (w19 77w) belonging to 
their cities’’ cannot be sold at all, “for that is their perpetual ’ahuzzah’’ 
(Lev 25 32-34).7° It is obvious that these special privileges which P 


9 Another reason for the explicit exposition made in the case of Hebron: The city 
was conferred on Caleb not through lot, as were allocated, according to P, all the tribal 
inheritances to the west of the Jordan (Num 26 55-56; 33 54; Josh 14 2; 15 1; 161; 17.1; 
18 6-10, 11; 19 1, et al.) but on the basis of the oath made by Moses (Josh 14 6-14; Judg 
1 20) and ‘‘according to the commandment of the Lord to Joshua” (Josh 15 12), i.e., 
by prophetic instruction. This instruction overrode the lot and created a kind of viola- 
tion of its procedure. In this respect Hebron was, according to P, an extraordinary case 
among all the cities inherited in the Promised Land. The only parallel is Timnath- 
Serah, which was also conferred on Joshua ‘‘by the commandment of the Lord”’ (Josh 
19 49-50), and perhaps Gibeath Phinehas in Mount Ephraim as well (24 33). It is on 
account of this that the text emphasizes that, though this city was ‘‘given’’ to the 
priests, it remained in the possession of Caleb, since the fields of the city and its hasértm 
had already been granted to him. 

10 The explanation of this passage is difficult, though its general drift is clear. ‘‘A 
perpetual right of redemption” (vs. 32) means until the jubilee, since it cannot be 
assumed that this law ignores the jubilee. ‘‘A perpetual right of redemption’ is the 
converse of ‘‘within a whole year after sale’’ mentioned with regard to an ordinary 
walled city (vs. 29). This implies that the law applying to a Levite’s house in his city is 
exactly the same as that applying to an Israelite’s ancestral land; the houses of the 
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grants the Levites in their cities do not spring from economic strength. 
Had they, in practice, enjoyed such stability, they would not have stood 
in need of legal dispensations backed by the force of law, only in a city 
which apparently belongs to them. In actual fact, the code of the 
Levitical cities is intended to protect them from final dispossession, to 
safeguard their insecure existence in their cities, living as they do, accord- 
ing to P, on votive offerings. This code only underlines their economic 
and social weakness. 


The Levitical Cities are not Shrine Cities 


All the scholars who have dealt with this problem assumed that the 
forty-eight cities were chosen by P to serve as Levitical cities because 
they had originally been cultic centers. At all events, all admit that a 
Levitical city and shrine city are two sides of the same coin or, at least, 
are closely related. Those who date the list by means of historical 
elimination wish, for instance, to bolster their theory from the fact that 
the important shrine cities of Suiloh and Nob are not included in it. 
From another angle this linkage may find expression in the type of 
argument (Kaufmann) that important shrine cities, amongst them Jeru- 
salem, had not yet been included in the list of Levitical cities, leading to 
the conclusion that this list constitutes an ancient utopia. 

In actual fact, such a linkage has no place either in P’s consciousness 
or in actual history. The Levitical cities and the shrine cities constitute 
two separate types. Confusion of the two presents our problem incorrectly, 
and hopelessly complicates it. P never so much as coriceived that the 
Levitical cities, as such, had necessarily to center around houses of God. 
They were merely ‘‘cities to dwell in’’ (Num 35 2; Josh 14 4; 21 2) de- 
signed for residence of the Levites, with the adjoining migrashim for 
keeping of their cattle and property." P endows the Levites in these 
cities with all-important legal privileges. From this point of view they 
are justified in being called ‘‘the cities of their possession’’ (Lev 25 32), 
since they constitute the inheritance which the Levites receive and are 
to bequeath to their descendants. But there is no doubt that according 
to P’s own assumption, the shrine or shrines in which some members of 
this tribe (i. e., the ones able to boast of their Aaronic descent) have 
cultic functions, are located elsewhere. 


Levitical cities are ‘‘their possession,”’ as the text emphasizes. Particularly difficult is 
vs. 33: ‘and if a man redeem of the Levites...,"" where all modern scholars read: ‘‘and 
if a man does not redeem of the Levites,”’ following the Vulgate. Traditional Jewish 
exegetes from Rashi to Hoffmann wrestled with its meaning and suggested various 
explanations after their own manner. A reasonable explanation could still be given to 
the (correct) version found in the MT as well as in all the ancient translations (except 
the Vulgate). 

In I Chron 13 2 they are called ‘aré migrash. This is the term used in talmudic 


phraseology (B. Sota 48b; and Rashi ad Joc.). 
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An example of this situation, in which a priestly family resides in 
one city and officiates in another, has come to us precisely from a non- 
priestly source. When Abiathar was expelled from the priesthood, 
Solomon said to him: ‘“‘“Go to Anathoth, to your own field” (I Kings 
2 2). That is to say that Abiathar possessed a field in Anathoth, thou 
he ministered at Nob and Jerusalem. The field presumably had come 
down to him from his ancestors, since it is inconceivable that Solomon 
would have granted him a field on expelling him from the priesthood, 
especially when he tells him quite simply: ‘‘Your own field.’"’ Now we 
know that Abiathar’s forefathers had ministered at Shiloh until its 
destruction. Hundreds of years later there appears among the priests 
of Anathoth the prophet Jeremiah (the only one, as is well known, who 
mentions Shiloh in his prophecies — Jer 7 12-14; 26 6-9) whose family 
likewise holds fields in that same city. Moreover, Jeremiah redeems the 
field of his kinsman, Hanamel the son of Shallum (32 6-25), apparently 
also a priest. It is a highly significant fact, and scholars have long ago 
noted this, that Anathoth is included in our list among the priestly cities 
(Josh 21 18); but it seems to me that its significance has not been fully 
appreciated. Anathoth was not only a city settled by priests, admittedly 
even before the time of David and Solomon,’? but — even more — 
Anathoth was the place of residence of that family of priests which at 
the same time ministered at Shiloh. Here we are confronted by that very 
phenomenon of mutually exclusive priest cities and shrine cities, and this 
time, not as mirrored in P. The landholding of these priests in Anathoth 
is termed in the narratives “‘field’’ (Sadeh). Perhaps according to the 
terminology of P, which is more punctilious, it should have been termed 
Sedéh migrash (cf. Lev 25 24) and not Sedéh ‘ir (cf. Josh 21 12). At any 
rate, it would seem as if this landholding was rather small and meager, 
the real stay of the family being the cultic functions at the sanctuary 
of Shiloh which were its prerogative at the time. After the destruction 
of Shiloh, a part of this family ministered at Nob. But Shiloh and Nob 
were not, in P’s own conceptions, priestly cities. Priests, of course, 
officiated in their shrines, but they had no sort of tenure over the 
migrashim of these cities and no legal privileges there with respect to 
the jubilee year."3 

2 Soundings at Ras el-Kharribeh have shown that the site was not settled prior 
to the Iron Age and that its beginnings date from the Israelite monarchy. See the 
summings up of E. P. Blair, A. Bergman, and W. F. Albright, BASOR 62 (1936), pp. 
18-26. However, the identification of Anathoth with this site (first proposed by Alt) 
is not yet certain. The allusions in the Bible point to a settlement of considerable 
antiquity. One of David's heroes had come from Anathoth (II Sam 23 27; I Chron 
11 38; 27 12), as well as one of those who joined his troop at Ziklag (I Chron 12 3). 
The name itself testifies to Canaanite origins. Cf. Bergman’s remarks, ibid., p. 25. 

3 Nob is admittedly called ‘ir hak-kohanim, ‘‘the city of the priests’ (I Sam 22 19). 
However, it is not so termed in P, but in a nonpriestly narrative. This attribute may 
certainly be used in the narrative because of the relatively large number of priests who 
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Thus, the absence of Shiloh and Nob (and similarly the other shrine 
cities) from our list tells nothing at all about the date of the list but is 
only a pointer to the character of those cities, that positively did not 
belong to the category of cities of priests and Levites. 

There were some cities regarded by P as priestly or Levitical, which 
also possessed a shrine. These were few in number (v. infra). Such 
cities exemplify a purely accidental combination of two characteristics 
in one place. It would be a mistake to draw any conclusions from these 
hybrid phenomena regarding the basic character of the cities of Levites. 


The Levitical Cities are not Cities of Refuge 


Another combination of two characteristics in one city is seen when 
it serves as a city of Levites and of refuge at one and the same time. 
All the six cities of refuge are included in the Levitical cities (Num 35 6). 
This combination may not be accidental. It is conceivable that, being 
Levitical cities, these six were chosen as extraterritorial domains with 
respect to the tribes. Furthermore, it is possible that the “priestly” 
character of these cities served to strengthen their function as an asylum 
and to act as a brake on the passions of the blood-avenger. Their im- 
portance as cities of refuge may also have originally stemmed from the 
fact that they possessed shrines or, at least, important altars. It is 


officiated there: ‘eighty-five persons who wore the linen ephod”’ (vs. 18). There is no 
trace here of those qualities of a priestly city in the way that P conceives it. What is 
more, it is precisely in P that this term, ‘tr hak-kohanim, is not found at all. Even from 
Amos’ words to Amaziah the priest of Beth-El: ‘‘and your land shall be parceled out 
by line’ (Amos 7 17) no conclusion can be drawn regarding this point. We may here 
have merely a formula of threatening words. Otherwise it is possible that the priest 
Amaziah’s lands were not located at Beth-El but in one of those ‘aré migrash. If he, 
nevertheless, possessed land at Beth-El, it was evidently for agricultural cultivation 
and not what is called in P’s terminology migrash. In this event the land was no doubt a 
royal gift. The king was accustomed to confer lands on his nobles (cf. I Sam 8 14-15; 
22 7; Ezek 45 8; 46 17-18), and he would not distribute migrashim but proper cultivable 
lands. Again, this case has no connection at all with those priestly cities of which 
P speaks. 

™% It should be borne in mind that an open altar (or bamah which is just a large 
altar) and a shrine (which is ‘“‘a house of God") are two separate cultic phenomena. 
As a rule, a shrine includes at least one altar at its adjoining precinct, but not every 
altar is necessarily attached to a shrine. The difference between them is expressed also 
in terms of cultic functions. Moreover, a shrine is always the place of ministration of 
priests, which is not the case with a single altar. The altars were numerous, scattered 
all over the country, and in all probability were not absent from any Levitical city, 
either. The houses of God, on the other hand, were much rarer, and we should examine 
carefully before we assume their existence in any city. This distinction between the 
two institutions seems to be completely left out of account by modern scholars; see 
regarding this ovum ,7I95, Encyel. Migqra’it, 4, cols. 17-19. At the same time there 
were varying degrees of importance ascribed to different altars, just as the same im- 
portance was not shared by every shrine. The evolution of a scale of importance is but 
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well known that the altar offered asylum to the persecuted (Exod 21 14; 
I Kings 1 51; 2 28-29). Subsequently the privilege of asylum was attached 
to these cities in their own right, throughout their built-up area within 
the walls.*s 

But it should be clear that P does not extend the privilege of asylum 
to all the Levitical cities. It is the talmudic law that assumed that the 
Levitical cities provided such asylum,” but in the conception of P itself, 
as well as in the actual history of the biblical period, there is no trace 
of this. Klein, for instance, sought to deduce from Hos 51 (‘‘For you 
have been a snare at Mizpah, and a net spread upon Tabor’’) that the 
prophet alludes to the fact that these two cities — Mizpah (according 
to Klein to be identified with Mizpeh Gilead and with Ramoth in Gilead) 
and Tabor (mentioned as a Levitical city in the version of I Chron 
6 52) — served as cities of refuge."?7 Now the question still remains as 
to whether the Mizpah mentioned there can be identified with the city 
of refuge, Ramoth in Gilead, and whether the law of the six cities of 
refuge was practiced in biblical times as outlined in the Pentateuchal 
sources. In any case, it is impossible to prove that Hosea — and even 
P itself — regarded Tabor as a city of refuge. If we wish to clarify the 
historical basis and actual character of the Levitical cities, we must 
leave out the subject of asylum, which is of an entirely different order. 

The right of asylum at the horns of an altar was actually applicable 
to every altar, wherever such existed (Exod 21 14). Indeed we see that 
Joab sought asylum at the horns of the altar in the city of David 
(I Kings 2 29-30), which was neither a Levitical city nor a city of refuge 
(at that time not even a shrine city). But, except for the six special 
cities, there is no proof that such a right was attached to the whole 
built-up area of any city — either in the demands of the law or in actual 
historical practice. 


natural and customary in every cult. Now, we have explicit evidence, independent of 
our subject, that two of the six cities of refuge, Shechem and Hebron, possessed shrines. 
Regarding Shechem, see Josh 24 1, 26 (and ‘‘the house of Baal-Berith’’ mentioned in 
Judg 9 4,27). Regarding Hebron — II Sam 5 3 (the making of a covenant ‘‘before the 
Lord” could only be done in a temple; similarly David was anointed at Hebron, II Sam 
2 4); 15 7-9 (vows were paid only in shrines, which Jerusalem did not possess at that 
time). 

*s See now M. Greenberg’s observations on this matter, ‘‘The Biblical Conception 
of Asylum”, JBL, 78 (1959), pp. 125-32. 

6 ‘These (i. e., the six cities of refuge) afforded asylum with or without cognizance 
(without the refugee being aware of his safety there), whilst these (the other forty-two 
cities) afforded asylum knowingly but not without cognizance” (B. Makkoth 10a; 
cf. 13a). 

7 Klein, op. cit., (above, n. 2), pp. 88-91. 
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WW" begin from the supposition that the entry into Jervsalem, as 
recorded in all four gospels, is conceived both as messianic and 
royal parousia. That the First and the Fourth Gospels see it as messianic 
event is conveyed explicitly by the quotation from Zech 9 9, but there 
are indications enough in Mark that he saw it in a similar light. The 
passing over the Mount of Olives with its unmistakable associations, 
the ass ‘‘upon which no man had ever sat,”’ the wording of the acclama- 
tions to “the one that is to come’”’ point in this direction; and the entry 
has its expected climax — though not on the same day — in the cleansing 
of the temple.t The significance of most of these elements is very much 
accentuated by Luke,. who makes the progress to Jerusalem centrally 
thematic in his presentation of the public ministry —— beginning from the 
decisive turning point of 9 51. In particular, we note that the great re- 
joicing of the disciples begins at the descent of the Mount of Olives, 
which is, in a special way for Luke, the mountain of revelation and of 
the Messiah — the scene of his last teaching both before and after the 
Resurrection, of the eschatological discourse, of his taking up and return. 
In general, a comparison between Mark and Luke is very instructive: 
the latter seems to be, in intent, an improved version of the former, 
with awkward constructions ironed out and obscurities either interpreted 
or avoided altogether; thus the difficult cal ed@ds abrov amooré\Xer 
maw @oe (Mark 11 3b) is omitted entirely. A synoptic reading also 
draws our attention to the fact that only one phrase is recorded un- 
changed by all three, namely: 6 xiptos abrov(-@v) xpelav Exe. Luke 
gives this phrase a key position by placing it in dramatic relief: the 
tives of Mark 11.5 become of xbpto, which is contrasted dramatically 


*H. W. Kuhn in “Das Reittier Jesu in der Einzugsgeschichte des Markusevange- 
liums,”” ZNW, 50 (1959), pp. 82-91 gives a list and discussion of the messianic allusions 
in the Markan account. In view of the evidence the position of V. Taylor in his com- 
mentary (p. 452) is, perhaps, too cautious. 
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with 6 xpos in the repetition of the enigmatic command of Jesus. 
This suggests that Luke wishes to convey, beyond the dominant Chris- 
tian overtone of the word and despite the grammatical incongruity, the 
idea of xiptos in both cases as “‘owner,”’ thus stressing the point as to 
who is the real owner of the animal. We will try to show that this is of 
some significance for the understanding of the passage as a whole.’ 

This gives us a useful point of departure for the messianic interpreta- 
tion of the event, to return for the moment to Mark. There are, in fact, 
two distinct stories told, quite sharply differentiated, and each of the 
two has ts own messianic affinities which are complementary. They are: 
the untying of the colt and the entry into the city. This is clear in the 
first place from literary analysis, which brings out the apparently dis- 
proportionate length at which the incident of the untying is related 
if it is taken merely as a banal introduction to the ride. A reading of the 
passage in accordance with stylistic laws — in full evidence in biblical 
and extra-biblical literature — confirms the view that Mark 11 1-6 is 
a literary unit standing on its own. Here we have the familiar pattern 
in which the execution of a command is recorded in terms identical with 
the command itself. Thus: 


” 


Command a. ‘Go into the village... 
“Untie it and bring it”’ 
“If anyone says to you... Say. 


Execution a’ “They went away... 
“They untied it” 
“Those who stood there said to them... And they 
told them...” 


It follows naturally from this that we should ask ourselves whether the 
untying should not have its own significance as messianic sign, referring 
to a particular oracle, in the same way that the ride is referred to that of 
Zechariah. The question is: which oracle? 

The fact that somewhere behind this incident there is an allusion to 
the third of the so-called Jacob oracles of Gen 49 (viz., vss. 8-12) has long 
been recognized, though rather fitfully, and is found, in fact, in early ec- 
clesiastical writers. But we do not think it has been anything like fully 
exploited for a fuller understanding of the texts we are considering; and 
yet it would not, perhaps, be too much to say that they cannot be fully 


2 This, in spite of the grammatical incongruity in the use of xpeia referred to, is 
what we might expect from an astute and allusive writer such as Luke. Cf. the con- 
trast between tds wou of the voice at the baptism (3 22) and tus... "Iwand of the 
following verse. Stauffer in ‘‘Messias oder Menschensohn,”’ NT, (1955), pp. 81-102, 
maintains that xpeia is a technical term for the accessories of a royal parousia, which 
had to be requisitioned in advance. 
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grasped except along the line —a long line — of messianic utilization 
and interpretation of the Judah oracle. Without entering into 
discussions as to the original historical context of the oracle, which 
would be foreign to our present purpose, we can state that the 
enigmatic ‘Shiloh’? who is to come was understood both by Jew and 
Christian as the Ideal King. The LXX version already brought this 
out clearly in its paraphrase of vay by &pywy and ppno by nyovpevos 
and its interpretation of the obscure omy nap’ as ‘‘the expectation of the 
nations.”” In Num 2417, in which there is found an allusion to the 
oracle, the key word vaw appears as &v@pwros. The lion motif too, it 
should be noted, comes up in the oracles of Balaam (Num 23 24; 24 9) 
in the latter text worded identically with Gen 49 s-9, and appears inter- 
mittently in later allusions to Judah, often transposed into the apoca- 
lyptic key.s Targum Onkelos and the Syriac vetsion of the same 
passages in the Balaam sayings place it firmly in the same line as the 
messianic figure from the stock of Judah. The tendency, not only on 
Palestinian soil but, even more so, beyond in the Dispersion, to see Judah- 
Shelah-Yissai-David oracles in terms of world empire and universal 
domination can be followed up also in other passages which are probably 
related to Gen 49 10-12. Thus, in Isa 1110 the “ensign to the peoples”’ 
becomes in LXX ‘‘he who stands to rule the nations’ and concludes: 
“upon him shall the nations hope’’; while in Isa 42 1-4, in much the same 
way, ‘‘the islands shall wait for his Torah’’ becomes ‘‘the nations shall 
hope upon his name.” 

There are other allusions to the Judah oracle, some more direct than 
others, which will not detain us here‘ — except, perhaps, to notice that 
reminiscences in Micah (chap. 5) suggest that the text quoted by Matthew 
and John (Zech 9 9) seems to be a later interpretation of the Genesis text 
colored by its use in Micah where the name of the One to Come is iw. 
The phrase: 7? xi? 1220 in Zechariah reflects the now NID27D TY of 
the oracle, especially in view of the fact that liturgical use of a later age 
substituted ‘‘king”’ or “King Messiah’”’ for the doubtful Shiloh. Pseudo- 
Jonathan has ‘‘King Messiah, youngest of his sons’; Onkelos simply 
“Messiah,” as also the Jerusalem Targum.’ We shall return to the 
interpretation of the oracle by Jewish and Christian writers at a later 


stage. 


3 Rev 55; cf. 22 16; IV Esd 11 37 ff. 

4 Ps 108 8; possibly also Ps 2 7-9 indirectly; Mic 5 8-9, the sequel to which we 
might note, is similar to that of Zech 9 10; Ezek 21 32 used in a different sense, however. 
For a recent interpretation of the latter see W. L. Moran, ‘‘Gen 49 10 and its Use in 
Ezek. 21, 32,’’ in Biblica 39 (1958), pp. 405-25. 

5 See M. Ginsburger for the text of Pseudo-Jonathan (Berlin, 1903, pp. 90-91). 
Now we have a paraphrase from Qumran as p’1xn mvp and 17 nox. See J. Allegro 
in JBL, 75 (1956), pp. 174 f. 
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In the light of these facts and apart, for the moment, from the 
question of the entry, it would be strange if the messianic claims made 
for or by Jesus were not presented in the light of the fulfillment of the 
Judah oracle somewhere or other in the records. The specifically mes- 
sianic addition in Gen 49 10 refers to one who must come, who will obtain 
universal rule. The designation 6 épxduevos (he who is to come), 
occurs several times in Mark and generally qualifies the eschatological 
figure of the Son of man, and that in the mouth of Jesus himself. Em- 
phasis on the future coming of the Son of man is especially strong in the 
eschatological discourse (Mark 13 26, 36) and in the final affirmation before 
his accusers (Mark 14 62). This is, of course, the coming in the clouds of 
the vision of Daniel and the book of Enoch. The only case where 6 épx6- 
pevos is referred to outside this context is precisely in the passage we 
are discussing, in the acclamations of the crowd, in the words of Ps 
118 26. 

In Matt—Luke, in addition to the important self-witness of Jesus as 
Son of man seen above, there are the eschatological parables of the 
coming of the Son of man. In Matt 21 40 ff. he is the owner of the vine- 
yard who will come; in chap. 25, his coming will confuse the foolish 
maidens and the man who received one talent; in Luke 13 6 #., as the 
vinedresser, he will come seeking figs and will not find them. The pre- 
diction of the Son of man as universal judge in Matt 25 31 #., in which 
judgment, and in particular the judgment of the nations, is seen to be 
implicit in his coming, is practically identical with the judgment scene 
in Enoch 62. But beyond this primitive and well-attested usage, there 
is another use of the title 6 épxduevos which sees in Jesus the fulfill- 
ment of the hope of Israel, the Ideal King. It is interesting that the 
query of the Baptist (Matt 11 3 and Luke 7 19) is answered in terms of 
the fulfillment of the oracle of Isa 35, itself strongly reminiscent of the 
postexilic consolatory oracles to the reborn Jerusalem which is to be 
once more the citv of the great king. The milieu, the feeling of this 
oracle, is that of the texts which set the tone of the entry accounts, in 
particular Zechariah and Ps 118: thus, ‘‘Behold, your God will come. . .”’ 
(vs. 4), ““He will come and save”’ (vs. 4»). There is also (vs. 8) the preparing 
the triumphal way and the rejoicings of those who accompany the 
coming of God. The conclusion is therefore inescapable that Jesus, in 
accepting the designation 6 épxduevos, understands it as referring to 
the bringer of messianic fulfillment and the setting up of the messianic 
kingdom in the newborn Zion. And this is the dominant theme of the 
messianic entry.° 


6 It might be surmised that just as the raising of Lazarus seems to have been con- 
nected, in the thought of the Fourth Evangelist, with the expected raising from the 
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In John, alongside the significant concept of Jesus as being sent, as 
therefore being on a mission, we find the term or title 6 épxOuevos or 
the fuller 6 épxduevos els rov Kdopuov. After the miraculous feeding 
in the wilderness, he is understood by those present as ‘‘the prophet, he 
who is to come into the world’’; and the meaning of the latter title is 
further ascertained in the subsequent verse (John 615) when they at- 
tempt to make him king. The profession of faith of Martha contains 
three titles which can be taken to be synonymous: the anointed king; 
the Son of God; he who 7s to come into the world (11 27). The intimate 
link between his coming and his kingship is expressed quite unequivocably 
in his answer to Pilate: ‘You say that I am a king. For this purpose I 
was born and for this purpose I came into the world; so that (through 
my kingship) I might witness to the truth’’ (18 37). 

This brings us round, a little deviously, to the use of the term in the 
account of the messianic entry, and should assist us to see it in its true 
setting. The acclamation and invocation, taken from Ps. 118, ‘‘Blessed 
is he that cometh,” is given in all four accounts, and to it is added in Mark 
“Blessed is the coming (imminent?) kingdom of our father, David”’ (11 9). 
Both Luke and John gloss the title ‘‘he that cometh” as, respectively, 
“the King” (Luke 19 3s) and ‘‘The King of Israel’’ (John 12 13) — which 
correspond to the paraphrase of the oracular title Shiloh in the Targum, 
as we have seen. This confirms the impression that this liturgical cry 


for the one to come, N27, whatever its original meaning in the liturgy 
which Ps 118 contained, in the circumstances in which it is recorded in 
the gospel account, could hardly have been understood apart from the 
one that is to come of the Judah oracle. In any case, the psalm is quite 
evidently a hymn of national thanksgiving after a victory (cf. Zech 9 9!) 
and was probably written for a royal entry or parousia in the first place, 


as is strongly suggested by v. 19: 


“Open to me the gates of righteousness, 
That I may enter through them 
And give thanks to the Lord.” 


This makes it more probable still that the bystanders did, in fact, 
understand the riding into the city as a messianic gesture in the way 
we have suggested.’ 


dead subsequent to the manifestation of the Messiah (see John 12 11, 18; cf. Luke 19 37 
and Matt 27 52-53), so the giving sight to the blind man of Jericho was also a sign of 
the imminence of his appearance, in accordance with the oracle referred to: ‘‘The 
eyes of the blind shall be opened”’ (Isa 35 5). 

7 The date and occasion of the psalm are unknown, but it seems to contain a liturgy 
for the Feast of Booths — perhaps for the occasion recorded in Neh 8. Nehemiah 
quotes a verse (25) of this psalm in his prayer (Nel 1 11). 
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II] 


That the entry into Jerusalem is to be taken not only against the 
background of the prophetical oracle of Zechariah but, beyond this, 
against that of the oracle of Judah is confirmed from refereaces in more 
than one early church writer. Justin quotes the oracle as a messianic 
proof text and sees its fulfillment in Mark 11 1-6, for “the foal of the 
ass was bound to a vine at the entrance of the village’’;® its loosing is, 
therefore, the necessary prelude to the messianic ride and actuates the 
latent meaning of the second part of the Genesis text. He repeats this 
application to Christ very forcibly in his Dialogue with Trypho, though 
a good part of his time goes to allegorical considerations on the real 
meaning of the two animals, and he explains the juxtaposition of vine 
and ass on a comparative ‘Myth and Ritual” basis!» This line taken 
against a Jew is all the more interesting since we know that the identity 
of ‘‘Shiloh’”’ was very much discussed in Jewry also. Various candidates 
were at different times propos .d: Herod, Vespasian, Titus, and, at a 
later date, Bar Cochba and Kabbi Shela. The coming of the Messiah 
on an ass proved, on the whole, somewhat embarrassing for rabbinical 
commentators. Rabbi Joshua, for instance, explains the dichetomy 
between the coming on the clouds (Dan 7 13) and on the ass (Zech 9 9) 
by supposing that the former would be the case if the Jews were merito- 
rious before God; if not, the latter would be verified.'° There is great 
diversity among Jewish exegetes as to the identity of the figure, but it 
is always understood as a title or proper name (as in Berakot 56b and 
57a); it also, incidentally, gave rise to quite an amount of etymological 
twaddle, as was perhaps to be expected. 

Coming back for the moment to Christian writers, the polemical 
note which we have heard in Justin is to the forefront in other early 
writings. In the Pseudo-Clementine collection, Gen 49 10-12 is quoted 
more than once as a Christian proof text. Thus: ‘‘The prophets, contrary 
to the order and sequence of things, said that he should be the expecta- 
tion of the gentiles and not of the Jews’’"' and in the Homilies Peter is 
made to say of Christ — in the words of the LXX: “A ruler shall not 
fail from Judah nor a leader from his thighs until he comes whose it is; 
and he is the expectation of the nations.’’*? Thus it is seen to have been 
customary to read the Judah oracle in a Christian context though the 
specific and detailed application to Christ and his ministry may not 


8 A pol. i, 32. Couchoud in JTS, 34, p. 126 suggesis emending Mark 11 4: dedenée- 
vov... €mi TOU Gudddov in the light of this text of Justin: mpds Guredov Sedeyevos. 

9 Dial. 53; cf. Apol. i, 54. 

© San. 98b. 

™ Recog. i, 49-50. 

2 Hom, 49. 
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always be followed up. Origen takes the customary line of argument 
according to which the life of Jesus is coincident with the defection, for 
the first time, of a Jewish ruler — Herod and his family being Idumean — 
since the sceptre will depart from Judah when he comes ‘‘to whom it 
belongs.”’ The “‘it’’ for Origen is the claim to world dominion, which is 
staked in the prediction of Jacob. This emphasizes an important element 
which we will try to follow up in the next section of our argument. We 
find, finally, the same basic approach in Ireneus and Cyprian of Carthage, 
though here with much admixture of allegory.® 


IV 


We think we have established so far, by a selective rather than ex- 
haustive treatment of texts, the literary and exegetical milieu in which 
the coming into the city or parousia is to be read, and the relevance of 
the Judah oracle for the right understanding of it. We can now go 
further and note — it has already been hinted at here and there — that 
this oracle had already, in the pre-Christian period, been understood 
and used in a wider politico-religious context on the theme of world 
domination or empire. This takes shape and body in the actualities of 
political relationships as a conflict of ideologies — East against West, 
with the everpresent hope of a revanche of the former against the expand- 


ing power of the latter. We can dispense with the task of sketching in 
the factual background of this struggle between East and West" and 
. turn our attention at once to a well-known text of Josephus (Wars 
6, 5, 4) which refers obliquely to it. He is writing of the outbreak of 
hostilities in A.D. 66: 


What did the more elevate them (the Jews) in undertaking this war was an am- 
biguous oracle, found also in their sacred writings, that, about that time, one from 
their country should become governor of the habitable world. 


He follows this up by denying the interpretation current among his 
fellow-countrymen and applying it to Vespasian who, on the eve of the 
capture of the city, was proclaimed successor to the empire, and this on 
Judean soil. Elsewhere (Wars 4, 10, 6) the self-appointed court prophet 
speaks of the reaction of the pro-Roman areas of the East to the news 
of Vespasian’s appointment as if it were universally seen as the fulfill- 


13 Ireneus has: ‘‘Let those who have the reputation for investigating everything 
inquire at what time a prince and leader failed out of Judah, and who is the hope of 
the nations, who also is the vine, what was the ass’s colt (referred to as his)... they 
shall find that there was none other announced than our Lord, Christ Jesus’’ (Adv. 
Haer. 4, 10,2). Cyprian also, in Test. contra Iudaeos i, 21, adduces Gen 49 10-11 as a 
proof text ‘‘that the gentiles should rather believe in Christ.” 

™% See recently E. Stauffer: Jerusalem und Rom, pp. 20-39. 
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ment of prediction. We note that the oracle referred to must be con- 
tained in the OT and have been taken up and used in other literary 
circles, and that it foretold universal rule for someone from Judea. We 
mentioned above that the candidature of Vespasian as the fulfiller of the 
prophecy was by no means undisputed. The Slavonic interpolation in 
the above passage runs: “... of this announcement there were various 
interpretations: some took Herod (to be referred to), others again the 
crucified wonderworker Jesus, others lastly Vespasian.’’*’ This agrees 
more or less with the comment of Hegesippus: ‘Id alii ad Vespasianum 
referendum putaverunt, prudentiores ad Dominum Jesum Christum 
qui eorum in terris (i. e., [udaea) secundum carnem genitus ex Maria, 
regnum per universa terrarum spatia diffudit.”"® We have a confirmation 
of the acclaim and widespread enthusiasm which accompanied the 
proclamation of Vespasian in his remarkable parousia in Alexandria as 
described in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana and by Tacitus;'? —- though 
here he would certainly have been well received by the large anti- 
Semitic population of that turbulent city. It certainly shows the pos- 
sibility that the attribution of Josephus may have been fairly widespread. 

In the evidently dependent passage of Tacitus (Hist. 5, 13) we find 
one or two even more precise indications. After describing the portents 
preceding the ruin of the city and temple, he goes on: 

Pluribus persuasio inerat antiquis sacerdotum litteris contineri eo ipso tempore 

fore ut valesceret Oriens et profecti Iudaea rerum poterentur; quae ambages 


Vespasianum et Titum praedixerat. Sed vulgus more humanae cupidinis sibi 
tantam fatorum magnitudinem interpretati in adversis quidem ad vera muta- 


bantur. 


That this passage does depend on that of Josephus seems clear not only 
from external probability but also from the list of omens or portents which, 
at least in part, appear to be a free composition on the basis of the scene 
of the abandonment of the temple by the chariot of fire and the kebhod 
YHWH in Ezekiel, filled out with touches suggested by the Alexandrian 
Sibyl.*® It contains two additional indications: the use of the plural and 


's The name “Jesus” is not in all MSS. The candidature of Jesus as against that 
of Herod is also maintained in the Slavonic passage which replaces Wars 1, 19, 1 ff.: 
“The Law bids us have no foreigner for king; we wait for the Anointed, the meek, of 
David's line’? — in opposition to the bloodthirsty Herod. In the same passage the 
Judah oracle is quoted as fulfilled in Jesus rather than Herod who, it is urged, could not 
be considered the Hope of the Nations! With Schiirer, Holtzmann, Baur, and the 
great majority of critics, we give these passages the same standing as the testimony of 
Hegesippus and Eusebius. 

In Eusebius, H. E. 3, 8. Eusebius himself in addition corrects the attribution 
of Josephus. 

17 Philostratus 5, 27; Tacitus, Hist. 4, 81. 

*® The opening of the temple door, the voice ‘‘maior human&”’ saying: ‘Let us go 
hence!"’ and especially the “ingens motus excedentium”’ reflect the exodus of the glory 
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the promised leadership of ‘“‘Oriens.’’ The first is quite clearly an adapta- 
tion to Vespasian and Titus; as for the use of the title: avaroAn we 
shall later have to ask ourselves whether it is used generically for the 
East as opposed to the West, or as a specific title deriving ultimately, 
perhaps through the Sibyl literature, from a biblical messianic appella- 
tion. Finally, Suetonius in his Life of Vespasian’® repeats the prediction 
practicaliy verbatim from Tacitus, understanding it in a political sense, 
since he says that some — evidently Jews — restricted it to Judea. 

We have to look, therefore, for an oracle which is found not only in 
the canonical literature but also beyond, and in a form which was well 
known in the East at that time. In the Sibyls there are, covering a span 
of several centuries, a series of oracular utterances foretelling an imminent 
revanche of East over West. Dispersion Judaism, insofar as it belonged 
to the political forma mundi of the day and was particularly exposed to 
the beneficial or disastrous effects of changes of policy or structure, had 
evolved its own Sibyline tradition which kept up an intermittent com- 
ment on world affairs from the viewpoint of the traditional data and 
postulates of revealed religion. The vindication of the East will be in 
the person of a peaceful king, in the sense of a king who will bring peace, 
which peace will be introduced after his winning a greater victory.?° 
This is clearly the messianic pattern in later biblical tradition represented 
and the chariot of wheels; and it must have been inevitable, when we come to think of 
it, that the tremendous spectacle of the destruction of Jerusalem should be described 
in terms of that other destruction, never forgotten, of 650 years before. As for the 
Sibyls, we have in 3, 796 #., in‘an apocalyptic vision of the end: ‘‘When swords in the 
starlit heaven appear by night toward dusk and towards dawn, and at once dust is car- 
ried from heaven to earth, and all the brightness of the sun fails at midday from the 
heavens... and ina cloud ye shall see a battle of foot and horse .. . this is the consumma- 
tion of woe which God, whose dwelling is in heaven, is bringing to pass’’ (Charles, 
vol. 2, p. 405). 

19 Nero 40, 2: “‘Orientis dominationem, nonnulli nominatim regnum Hierosolymo- 


rum (intelligunt) 

20 In Sib. 3, 286 we are told that God will send a king who will judge the nations and 
who is connected, in some way, with a royal tribe which will have dominion. In 3, 652- 
56 God will send a king from the East — am’ neXlovo — who will judge the nations and 
then give peace. In the works of Antisthenes of Rhodes we find a fragment in which a 
king will come from Asia over the Hellespont who will enslave Rome and bring her wars 
to an end. In Lactantius (Div. Inst. 7, 15, 11): ‘Romanum nomen quo nunc regitur 
orbis — horret animus dicere sed dicam quia futurum est — tolletur e terra et imperium 
in Asiam revertetur ac rursus Oriens dominabitur atque Occidens serviet.’’ Here the 
biblical messianic tradition is focussed on known political figures, Mithridates and 
others, and thus distorted. But the end product of their activities must always be the 
same — the end of war, eternal peace. From Virgil and, after him, many others, comes 
the counterblast of Roman or Western political messianism. For the relation between 
Josephus and the Roman authors and Sybils see E. Norden, “Josephus und Tacitus 
iiber Jesus Christus und eine messianische Prophetie’’ (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klass. 


Altertum, 31 (1913), pp. 637-66). 


” 
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by Zech 9 9, the text quoted in the account of the entry in Matt and 
John, and no doubt derives from it. In Sib. 3 49-51 we read: ‘‘A holy 
prince shall come to wield the sceptre over all the world unto all ages of 
unhurrying time, and then there shall be inexorable wrath on Latin 
men.” This gives us, perhaps, the clearest statement on the one to come 
for whom the sceptre is reserved, but in other passages we have more 
precise indications as to the provenance of this prince. In 12 257 he will 
come a’ ‘Eozepins; in 1453 €& ’Aoins; and, more pertinently, in 
13 22: éx Lupins. Here we are evidently in the same context as the 
“Oriens”’ and the ‘‘Orientis dominatio”’ of the Roman authors and, in 
view of the relation between these and Josephus, of the interpretation 
of the Oracle of Judah. Furthermore, the transition of a biblical theme 
to a context where it is understood against a political background, sug- 
gests that the “‘Oriens” or avatoAn was, in fact, the x77 of the Davidic 
dynasty who was to be “raised up” and who figures so often in the 
Sibyis.2* All this would indicate that the evangelists represent the two 
messianic ‘‘signs’’ of the untying of the colt and the riding into the city 
not only as the advent of the Davidic ideal King but also as the ‘‘Man 
from the East,” the vivid expectation of whom seems to have fired the 
imagination of so many in the generation in and for which they wrote 
and those immediately preceding. It also helps to understand the 
fundamental ambiguity of the sign for those who actually witnessed it: 
for the Roman, a figure of little consequence since his mount is but an 
ass; for the Jew fired by the popular Pharisaic idea of the national de- 
liverer, the King to come, David redivivus; for the discerning “pious one,”’ 
the Davidic Messiah certainly, but also the expectation of the nations 
who, by his act, repudiates once and for all the current solution to 
Israel’s dire need. 


at See texts referred to above. 
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LMOST no problem of biblical science has challenged scholars more 
than that of the correct interpretation of Dan 7 13 £., and especially 
of the figure of the “son of man”’ therein. The interpretation most 
generally accepted today is that this ‘‘son of man’’ symbolizes the 
Jewish people;' but this interpretation is regarded by most biblical 
scholars, even those who do approve it, as largely hypothetical, since 
definitive evidence in support of it, or of any other interpretation of the 
passage and of the figure in it, seems to be totally lacking. This inter- 
pretation represents, of course, a complete rejection of the eschatological 
interpretation current in Jewish pseudepigraphic writings of the late 
second and the first centuries B.C., particularly in I Enoch and IV Ezra, 
and likewise in the NT, that the ‘‘son of man”’ is the Messiah. 


‘ 


Furthermore, some scholars, for the most part of the preceding genera- 


sé 


tion, claim to have discerned in this figure of the ‘‘son of man,’ as he is 
portrayed in these two verses — as one in human form, coming with the 
clouds of heaven into the presence of “‘the Ancient of Days,” the supreme 
lord of the universe, and from him receiving world-wide and everlasting 
dominion, glory, and kingship — mythological elements, derived in all 
likelihood from non-Jewish sources. Both Gunkel? and Zimmern’ main- 
tain quite strongly that elements of Babylonian Marduk mythology are 
basic to, or at least are present in, the picture here. 

One important fact may be noted at the very outset of this investiga- 
tion, viz., that these two vss. are not only not at all integral in the narrative 
recorded in the chapter, but are even somewhat disturbing, and are there- 
fore in all likelihood an interpolation. Certainly they interrupt the 
natural unfolding of the main theme of this chapter, the vision of the four 
beasts. The vision itself is presented in seemingly complete form in vss. 


Cf. the remarkably thorough, complete, and scientifically invaluable survey of 
all the modern literature dealing with this problem and evaluation of the various 
proposed solutions by Rowley, The Servant of the Lord, pp. 3-88, and in addition 
Muilenberg, ‘‘The Son of Man in Daniel and the Ethiopic Apocalypse of Enoch,” 
JBL, 79 (1960), pp. 197-209. 

2 Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit, pp. 305, 307 f. n. 3. 

3 Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (3rd ed.), p. 390. 
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1~12, while 15-28 follow naturally and immediately upon vs. 12 and inter- 
pret the vision in all its details. As they stand here, vss. 13 f. seem to 
record what logically would be the final and climactic action in the 
vision. But if this incident recorded in these two vss. were a primary 
and integral part of the vision, we should certainly expect to find some 
specific reference to it and probably also some interpretation of it 
clearly set forth at the end of vss. 15~28; but of this there is not a single 
word. Vss. 15-28 are completely silent with regard to the theme of vss. 
i3 . Moreover, they leave the distinct impression that nothing is missing 
there. Furthermore, a certain basic contradiction seems to exist between 
vss. 13 ¢. and the vision proper; for in the latter vs. 27 tells that, following 
the condemnation and execution of the fourth beast by the court, presided 
over apparently by ‘“‘the Ancient of Days,’’ kingship, dominion, and great- 
ness were given to the people of “‘the saints of the Most High,”’ i. e., to the 
Jewish people, to be held by it forever; whereas vs. 14 tells that domin- 
ion, glory, and kingship were given to the “son of man,” who had just 


come, with the clouds of heaven, into the presence of ‘‘the Ancient of 
Days.” It is largely upon the basis of these parallel statements in vss. 14 
and 27 that modern scholars have identified the ‘‘son of man”’ here with the 
Jewish people. But had this been the true import of these two verses, 
we could certainly have expected at the very least some statement in con- 


nection with vs. 27 to the effect that the ‘‘son of man”’ was, or symbolized, 
the Jewish people. But there is no word to this effect, nor even the 
slightest suggestion, anywhere in the entire chapter. And furthermore, 
had this been the actual message of this vision, with vss. 13 1. regarded as 
an integral part thereof, the question would immediately arise, what the 
import is of thus representing the Jewish people as a ‘‘son of man,” coming 
on the clouds of heaven into the presence of ‘‘the Ancient of Days,”’ i. e., 
into the divine presence. And to this very natural and proper question 
no answer suggests itself. 

Other important considerations enforce this question. As is recognized 
by practically all modern scholars, wx 12 in vs. 13 is not yet a name or 
title, as it has become in I Enoch and IV Ezra and in the NT, but is 
merely a common Aramaic expression, the equivalent of the biblical 
Hebrew o7N"]3. In fact in biblical Hebrew itself o1N]2 is a complete 
synonym of wax. Both words have the connotation ‘‘man, human being,”’ 
and particularly man in his nature as a mortal being and also as com- 
pared with the gods in various respects, but particularly in this quality 
of human mortality as contrasted with divine immortality.4 What vs. 13 
says then is, very plainly, ‘And behold, with the clouds of heaven came 
one like a human being, and to ‘the Ancient of Days’ he approached and 
to him he was brought near.”’ But the very fact that the verse does not 


4Cf. Num. 23 19; Isa 51 12; Ps 8 5; Job 25 6. 
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call him directly a man or a human being, but says explicitly that he was 
“like a human being,’’ impliedly in appearance, and the added fact that 
he comes “‘on the clouds of heaven’’ tell us unmistakably that this was 
not a man at all, not a human being, but rather that he was a divine 
being, a god, who had, however, the appearance of a human being, of a 
man. Furthermore, since vs. 14 tells that to this ‘one like a human 
being”’ universal and eternal kingship was given, it follows that he must 
have been a regal figure, a divine king of some kind. Is it possible to 
identify this figure, this divine king, who had human form, and with 
him perhaps to identify also ‘‘the Ancient of Days,”’ the supreme god, 
as he seems to be, who sat enthroned in a garment white as snow and with 
the hair of his head like pure wool — in other words, even as his name or 
title implies, a god very old in duration of days, and whose throne was 
of flaming fire?s 

In a study recently published® I have discussed in some detail the 
religion of Tyre as it was transformed by Hiram, king of Tyre, at about 
the beginning of the tenth century B.c., in response to rapidly and radi- 
cally changing economic, social, and political circumstances, from a 
religion conforming in all its essential features to the customary West 
Semitic type of agricultural religion to a characteristic Semitic solar 
religion. This was in certain aspects decidedly similar to Babylonian 
solar religion, in which Marduk was the supreme god; but in certain 
other aspects it differed significantly therefrom and took on a distinctly 
Tyrian aspect. 

The supreme deity of this Tyrian religion — in fact, so it seems, the 
only deity of any real consequence therein — was the deified sun in its 
annual course through the heavens. He was represented as a vividly 
personal deity, a deity composite in character, existing in two reciprocal 
phases of being. The one phase was that of the sun of the autumnal and 
winter half of the year, the half of the year when the sun’s heat, light, and 
power are weakest and the days are in consequence relatively short, 
the sun who, in mythological language, seems to have grown old and 
weak and even to be dying or dead. The other phase was that of the sun 
of the spring and summer half of the year, when its heat, light, and power 
are greatest, when the days are in consequence relatively long, and when, 
as a result, crops grow and ripen, navigation becomes easier and more 
expansive, and commerce, international relations, and all existence thrive 
accordingly. The acified sun of autumn and winter was calied by the 
Tyrians Ba‘al Shamem, ‘‘Lord of the Heavens.”’ Quite naturally he was 
conceived of as a god very old and about to die, to descend into the 


5 Dan 7 9. 
6 “The King-god among the Western Semites and the Meaning of Epiphanes,”’ 


Vetus Testamentum, 10 (1960), pp. 138-97. 
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nether world, the realm of the dead, there to abide during at least a 
portion of the winter half of the year. The deified sun of spring and 
summer was known as Melcarth, “‘King of the City.’’? He, in turn, was 
conceived of naturally as a god young, strong and active, just risen from 
the nether world, resurrected and returned to his people to create, to 
govern, and to bless. But despite these two distinguishing names and 
representations, actually it was only one god, one god in two reciprocal 
phases or stages of being, the sun in his complete, annual course through 
the heavens. Together Ba‘al Shamem and Melcarth constituted one 
single deity, but composite in character, the national god of the vast 
Tyrian commercial empire. 

At the critical moment of the year, apparently at the time of the 
autumnal equinox, Ba‘al Shamem, the old god, was thought to depart 
from his sanctuary, situated upon the Sacred Island, just west or slightly 
southwest of the island city of Tyre. He would journey westward over 
the Mediterranean to the far western end of the earth, where stood the 
so-called ‘‘Gates of Heracles’’ or, in Tyrian language, the ‘‘Gates of 
Ba‘al Shamem,”’ the towering, pillarlike mountain which, at the approach 
of the god, was thought to split apart into two narrow, towering peaks, 
between which, at their base, lay the entrance to the nether world.® 
Through these gates the dying god would descend into the nether world, 
the region of darkness, the realm of Mot or Sheol or however he may 
have been called in Tyrian parlance, the god of death. There the now 
dead god would abide throughout the remaining portion of the solar year. 

But at the advent of spring the corresponding mountain at the 
eastern end of the earth was thought to split apart, likewise into two 
towering peaks. Through the opening between them, thus laid bare, the 
exit from the nether world, the ‘‘Gates of Melcarth,”’ as, there is reason 
to believe, they were called, the god ascended into this world above. 
But he was no longer the old and dead Ba‘al Shamem. He had been 
transformed into his other self, the youthful, vigorous, invincible Mel- 
carth. He had, moreover, just previously, in a bitter struggle gained a 
decisive victory over the god of the nether world. Now he rose — restored 
to life, resurrected, rejuvenated — into this upper world of light and life 
and returned to his city and his people. All this transpired upon the day 
of the vernal equinox, almost certainly the New Year’s Day of this new, 
Tyrian solar religion. The god came, of course, from the east and just 
at sunrise of this sacred day. Arrived at his city, he entered his sanctuary 
and ascended his divine throne, there to judge, to determine destinies 
for the new year, to govern, to create, and to bless. 

Moreover, there is cogent evidence that this resurrection of Melcarth 


7 Cf. op. cit., p. 141, n. 1. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 146-48. 
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and his return to his city and his people upon the equinoctial New Year’s 
Day were portrayed in vivid, dramatic ritual. In this the king of Tyre 
enacted the réle of the resurrected god. The New Year festival of this 
Tyrian solar religion extended over several days, in all likelihood eight, 
the final seven days of the old year plus the first day of the new year, 
the New Year’s Day. At an early moment in this festival the king of 
Tyre went forth from the city, attended by a retinue of priests and off- 
cials, to the place, probably some high hill or mountain upon the mainland 
directly to the east of the city, which, in Tyrian religious belief, was 
thought to cover the place of exit from the nether world. There, no doubt 
with appropriate ceremonial, he awaited the moment of resurrection of 
the god and his rising in radiant form through this exit from below into 
the world above. The climax of this entire ritual celebration of the 
festival was the return of the god, of Melcarth, with this rdle enacted in 
human form by the king. He came just at sunrise of the festal day, at the 
very first moment of the new year. He came as a heavenly being in 
human form, in “glory,” i. e., enveloped in the light of the rays of the 
newly risen sun of the equinoctial New Year’s Day. He came upon the 
clouds of heaven, as it were, in majestic and impressive procession, at- 
tended by a host of worshipers and subjects, whose number must have 
increased steadily as the procession drew ever nearer to its goal. He 
entered the sanctuary through the open eastern portal and there, with 
appropriate ceremony, ascended the sacred throne. In all this the king 
played the réle of the god. The king was the god and the god was the 
king. And having played this r6le once, at the very commencement of 
his reign, the king remained ever thereafter a divine being, a god, a god 
in human form, Epiphanes.? 

In this connection it is a matter of great significance for this study that 
Herodotus,’? in describing his visit to Tyre, applies to both Ba‘al Shamem 
and Melcarth the single name, Heracles, and thereby clearly implies that 
in the Tyrian religion they constituted together one single god, but in 
two reciprocal phases of being. He distinguishes between them by calling 
Ba‘al Shamem the Olympian Heracles and affirming that he was wor- 
shiped by the Tyrians as an immortal, divine being, while the other 
Heracles, to whom he applies no distinctive name or title, he says, was 
worshiped by the Tyrians as if he were a hero, i. e., a divine being in 
human form and subject to mortality, in other words, in the fullest sense 
of the biblical Aramaic term, a wx 12. Not at all improbably Herodotus 
reached this conclusion because of the identification of the king with 
Melcarth in Tyrian religious belief and practice. 


9 This entire matter is worked out in detail, with the evidence bearing thereon, in 


the work cited in n. 6. 
10 Hist. ii, 44. 
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Now the temple which Solomon, the close ally of Hiram of Tyre, 
erected in Jerusalem in the second quarter of the tenth century B.c. 
was, very plainly, patterned directly after the solar sanctuary of Mel- 
carth, which Hiram had erected in Tyre only a few years earlier. The 
Jerusalem temple was built largely by Phoenician workmen and out of 
materials imported in considerable measure from Tyre for this purpose, 
undoubtedly under the supervision of Tyrian architects. Like the Mel- 
carth sanctuary in Tyre, it too stood majestically upon an elevated spot, 
the Temple Mount, within the confines of the city, Jerusalem, and, like 
the Tyrian shrine, it too faced due east," toward the Mount of Olives, 
the mountain which, in the folklore of Jerusalem, was thought to cover 
the place of exit from the nether world, for Jerusalem likewise the place 
of sunrise upon the two equinoctial days. Certainly this temple of 
Solomon was a solar sanctuary in every essential respect. And this fact 
evidences unmistakably that Solomon, in response to the political, 
economic, cultural, and religious circumstances which had come to obtain 
in his kingdom in much the same manner and degree as in Tyre but 
shortly before, had transformed the official religion of Israel into solar 
religion and Yahweh, Israel’s national god, originally a pastoral, nomadic 
or seminomadic deity, into a solar god. Yet in this transformation 
Solomon apparently did not go quite as far as had Hiram. Unlike Ba‘al 
Shamem-Melcarth, Yahweli was not transformed into a composite deity 
of two reciprocal forms or phases of being. Instead, more like the 
Babylonian Marduk, he remained one single deity.'"? But there is some 
reason to believe that he too was throught to pass into the nether world 
at the appropriate moment of the solar year, there to abide for a brief 
time and then to rise, victorious over his natural enemy, Sheol or Mot 
or Hamashit, ‘‘the Destroyer’’ — as he seems to have been entitled in 
Jerusalem parlance — the local god of death and the nether world, to 
rise through the opening between the severed halves of the Mount of 
Olives, the Har Hamashit, the ‘‘Mountain of the Destroyer,’ as it 
was also called, and from there to return in solemn and awesome proces- 
sion to his sanctuary in Jerusalem. This he entered through the eastern 
gate, the so-called ‘Gates of Righteousness,” kept tightly closed through- 
out the entire year, but opened upon this one highly significant day, the 
equinoctial New Year’s Day, for this particular ceremony. Thence he 
passed onward on a straight line over the altar of sacrifice in the eastern 


™ Morgenstern, ‘‘The Gates of Righteousriess,”’ Hebrew Union College Annual, 
6 (1929), pp. 1-37. 

*@ Also Solomon set the New Year's Day of his solar calendar upon the day of the 
autumnal equinox instead of upon the day of the vernal equinox, as apparently Hiram 
had done. Just why Solomon departed in this respect from the Tyrian pattern we do 
not know because of lack of evidence. 

3 I] Kings 23 13; Jer 51 25. 
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court of the temple, and there in passing he rekindled the sacred fire upon 
the altar, kept burning all through the year but extinguished early in the 
course of the festival as the symbol of the death or falling asleep of 
Yahweh, the solar deity, and now rekindled as the vivid symbol of the 
resurrection or awakening of the god and of his return to his sanctuary. 
From here he moved onward over the porch of the temple building, 
between the two sacred pillars which, like those in the temple of Melcarth 
in Tyre, stood at the entrance, and thence steadily westward, down the 
long axis of the temple building, te the d*bir, the sacred recess at its far 
western end, where stood the throne of the deity, in Solomon’s day, so it 
seems, a throne of gold. This the deity ascended and took his seat, there 
to exercise judgment over his people and to determine destinies for the 
new year in the life of the world and of mankind. 

There is considerable evidence also that in Jerusalem too, just as in 
Tyre, the king, as a rule, enacted the réle of the resurrected or awakened 
deity, that he too was identified with this solar Yahweh, was regarded 
as his living embodiment in human form, as the divine son of the god." 
Apparently it was against this solar representation of Yahweh and this 
solar religion, departing so extremely and radically from the older, truer, 
and more inherently Israelite concept and manner of worship of Yahweh, 
that the short-lived reform movements in the reigns of Asa, Hezekiah, 
and Josiah, instigated by the prophets of the day, were directed. 

One other detail of this Tyrian and early Israelite solar religion is 
significant for this study. In the West Semitic agricultural religion, 
which for the Tyrians and also to some extent for Israel was the ante- 
cedent of the solar religion inaugurated by Hiram and by Solomon, EI, 
the god of the heavens, was the husband of Ashera, the earth-goddess. 
The rain which fell from the heavens, from El, and penetrated into the 
fertile soil, into the womb of Mother Earth, fertilized her and caused 
her to give birth to Tammuz, the deification of the annual crop. El was 
therefore the divine father and Tammuz the divine son. But viewed 
from another angle, it was the seed from the crop of one year, sown in 
the ground, in the womb of Mother Earth, which fertilized her and made 
her bear the crop of the next year. In the thought and doctrine of early 
West Semitic agricultural religion, at least in some of its local forms, the 
Tammuz of the one year (the older Tammuz) was the father, and the 
Tammuz of the next year (the younger Tammuz) was the son. But this 
latter Tammuz was destinec' *o become the father of the Tammuz of the 
next ensuing year. Each deity was in turn divine son and divine father. 
Father and son were each a Tammuz; father and son were indeed one. 

In considerable, measure this doctrine was taken over by the Tyrian 
solar religion. The Ba‘al Shamem, the old and dying god of the one year, 


™ “The King-god”’ etc., pp. 176-97. 
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descended into the nether world and abode there for a time, at the 
proper moment to rise in rejuvenated, youthful form, transformed into 
the Melcarth of the new solar year. Viewed from one angle, Ba‘al 
Shamem and Melcarth together constituted one single deity in two 
reciprocal phases of divine being. But viewed from another angle, Ba‘al 
Shamem, the old god, was the father and royal predecessor upon the 
divine throne of Melcarth, the divine son. And inasmuch as the Tyrian 
king enacted the rédle of the god —and that very probably in both 
phases of his divine being, but certainly at least in that of the divine 
son, Melcarth —- especially since he came thus to be regarded as Mel- 
carth, small wonder that he came to be regarded at the same time as the 
divine son, the son of the god, particularly in the latter’s phase of being 
as the old god, Ba‘al Shamem; and small wonder also that Melcarth, in 
turn, came to be regarded, even as Herodotus states, as a hero, i. e., as 
having the appearance and the nature of a man, i. e., as being mortal. 

There is abundant reason for believing that something, and perhaps 
even much, of this concept of the sonship of the king to the god was trans- 
mitted from Tyrian solar religious belief and practice to those of Israel. 
As has been said, there is some positive evidence that the majority of the 
kings of Judah, all of the Davidic line, enacted the rdle of Yahweh as a 
solar deity in the ritual of the equinoctial New Year’s Day festival, and 
that in consequence, to some extent at least, they were regarded as having 
something of a divine nature, of being one with Yahweh, as being in a 
quite real sense his son. This will account adequately for the tradition, 
oft-repeated in the Bible, that the kings of Judah of the Davidic line 
were all sons of Yahweh.'5 

With this picture of Tyrian solar religion, as inaugurated by Hiram 
and then taken over by Solomon, with relatively few modifications, as 
the official religion of Judah, centering in the temple in Jerusalem, in 
both the first and the second temples, flourishing there until the destruc- 
tion of the second temple in 485 B.c.,"° before us, it is impossible not to 
recognize very close parallels in the scene depicted in Dan 7 13 :. The one 
“like a human being”’ is, as has already been affirmed, certainly a divine 
figure. But realizing this, we perceive also that we have here in this pic- 
ture two distinctly divine figures — the old god, “the Ancient of Days,”’ 
and this younger and more vigorous god, the ‘‘one like a human being’’; 
the one positively divine in every respect, and therefore in principle im- 
mortal, and the other having both the appearance and some of the 
qualities of a human being and especially mortality. 

Moreover, both of these divine beings are royal figures. ‘“The Ancient 


*s Cf. in particular II Sam 7 14; Ps 2 7. 
** Cf. Morgenstern, “‘Jerusalem — 485 B.c.,’"” HUCA, 27 (1956), pp. ail 72; 28 


(1957), pp. 15-47; 31 (1960), pp. 1-29. 
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of Days’ has just completed a court session, over which he has presided, 
and at which the four beasts had been tried. Sentence had been imposed 
upon them, and they had been executed. During the trial session ‘‘the 
Ancient of Days” had sat upon a seat or throne of flaming fire, the wheels 
of which were burning fire. Certainly this implies that ‘‘the Ancient of 
Days,” as well as the ‘‘one like a human being,” was a solar divine figure. 

The “one like a human being”’ is brought into the immediate presence 
of ‘‘the Ancient of Days,’’ and to him are given, or transferred, dominion, 
glory, and kingship —rulership over all the peoples of the earth, do- 
minion which will never pass away, and kingship which will never be over- 
thrown — in other words, kingship eternal and universal. This con- 
sideration, too, implies that this ‘‘one like a human being”’ is a divine 
figure, a god. 

But what kingship could this have been, eternal and universal, which 
was thus transmitted to this younger god? Certainly there could be only 
one such kingship, the kingship which until this moment had been held 
and administered by ‘‘the Ancient of Days.”” Unquestionably the impli- 
cation of vss. 13 f. is that the young and vigorous god replaces or supplants 
the old god in the réle of king and administrator of the world, and, 
furthermore, in all likelihood that the old god, now apparently grown weak 
and exhausted from age and the administration of his royal duties, yields 
his place to his young, strong, and vigorous successor and himself retires 
from the scene. But if this be the true implication of these two verses — 
and it could hardly be aught else — then this is further and decisive 
evidence that these two verses are an interpolation, for in vs. 22 not the 
“fone like a human being,” but rather ‘‘the Ancient of Days,’ is still 
acting in the capacity of world king and bringing to completion his judg- 
ment upon the fourth beast and the transfer of earthly world dominion 
from himself to the people of the holy ones of the Most High. Here the 
“one like a human being’ is not even mentioned and is apparently not 
present. 

Now in the scene depicted in vss. 13 ¢. the two divine figures — ‘‘the 
Ancient of Days,” very old, with hair white like wool, apparently weary 
and exhausted from the long and burdensome administration of his office 
as king of the world and ready to yield this to his young and vigorous 
successor, the ‘‘one like a human being,’ who has just appeared upon the 
scene, coming upon the clouds of heaven — cannot but remind us very 
forcibly of the pair of Tyrian gods, each in turn a divine king, Ba‘al 
Shamem (the old god, who departs from his sanctuary, journeys west- 
ward to the very end of the earth, there to vanish from human sight and 
descend into the nether world), and Melcarth (the youthful, vigorous re- 
embodiment of the old god, his son, resurrected, risen from the nether 
world and returned to his people to assume the divine kingship, to rule, 
to judge, and to bless). True, the picture in thse two verses differs some- 
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what in its essential details from the picture of the parallel scene in Tyrian 
religious belief and practice of Hiram’s day, as we have reconstructed 
this, for there Ba‘al Shamem departed at about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, while Melcarth appeared, to take his divine father’s place as 
king of the world only at the vernal equinox. There the young god did 
not actualiy come into the presence of the old god and supplant him as 
king upon the world throne with apparently no intermission between the 
rulership of the two divine kings. But here apparently the old god does 
not yield his throne and depart until the young god has appeared, or is 
about to appear, upon the scene, ready to replace him. 

However, we know that Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) reorganized the 
Tyrian festival radically, at the very commencement of his reign. He 
seems, among other things, to have combined the two Tyrian, reciprocal, 
equinoctial festivals — that of the departure and vanishing of Ba‘al 
Shamem at the autumnal equinox and that of the resurrection and return 
of Melcarth at the vernal equinox — into one single festival, celebrated 
at or close to the winter solstice and having close affinities with the 
Roman Saturnalia.*? This festival, almost certainly of eight days dura- 
tion, began apparently upon December 18th and came to a climactic end, 
upon December 25th, the eighth day thereafter, the day of the winter’ 
solstice, the New Year’s Day of the Tyrian calendar as revised by 
Antiochus IV and adopted by him as the official calendar of his Syrian 
empire.*® In the Tyrian religion as thus reorganized, it was in all likeli- 
hood upon the first day of this festival period that Ba‘al Shamem, the old 
god, was thought to depart from his sanctuary and his people and to 
vanish, descending into the nether world, and upon the /ast day that the 
resurrected, rejuvenated, and creative Melcarth was thought to rise and 
return to his people and his sanctuary, there to replace his aged and 
vanished father as divine king of the universe. Moreover, as we have 
shown,’ it was at the celebration of this festival at Tyre in 172 B.c., as 
the festival had already been thus reorganized by him, that Antiochus IV 
of Syria enacted the réle of the resurrected Melcarth, and thus acquired 
for himself, so he maintained, permanent divinity and with this the title 
Epiphanes, ‘‘the god in human form.” 

The interpolation of Dan 7 13 f. into its present position in the nar- 
rative which the chapter relates would seem to imply that the interpolator 
meant to suggest, or even to affirm, that the coming of the youthful god 
in human form upon the clouds of heaven and his installation in the 
divine kingship of the world took place quite soon — say within the course 


1” Cf. Dan 7 25». 

*8 Cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,”’ 
1, HUCA, 20 (1947), pp. 75-136; “The King-God” etc., pp. 166 ff., n. 1. 

19 ‘The King-god” etc., pp. 162-64. 
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of a few, perhaps, even more precisely, eight days — after ‘‘the Ancient 
of Days’’ had functioned for the last time in his official r6le as divine 
world king and judge and had then vanished, \thus making way for his 
youthful and more vigorous successor. This‘ eight-day period would 
then have been the Syrian New Year Festival ‘at the time of the winter 
solstice. This quite cogent consideration strongly enforces our thesis 
that the immediate antecedent of the divine figure here, the ‘‘one like 
a human being,” was the Tyrian god, Melcarth, while the antecedent of 
“the Ancient of Days” was that other major Tyrian-deity, the reciprocal 
form of this one, composite Tyrian national god, Ba‘al Shamem. 

The realization of this fact tells us further that Dan 7 13 ¢. could not 
possibly have been composed earlier than the reign of Antiochus IV 
(Epiphanes). We suggest — though this is of necessity little more than 
a conjecture, since supporting evidence ‘is entirely lacking — that these 
two verses are a fragment of an original narrative of some length once 
integral in the Book of Daniel, all the major portion of which has been 
lost, and that these two verses, all that remains of the original, have 
been preserved by being interpolated for some reason or by some accident 
into their present position; either this or else that these two verses were 
composed and inserted here by the interpolator himself in order to give 
a slightly different content and import to the vision recorded in this 
chapter. 

As has been indicated above, this figure of ‘‘one like a son of man,”’ 
i.e., ‘‘one like a human being,” has been carried over into the Jewish 
pseudepigraphic writings and there plays an important réle, particularly 
in I Enoch 37-71 and IV Ezra 7 23 and 1232. Here ‘‘Son of man” has 
become a proper noun, the name or title of the divine figure in question. 
And along with him and in the most intimate relationship with him ap- 
pears once again the old god, ‘‘the Ancient of Days,”’ here called, how- 
ever, by the undoubtedly closely related name, ‘‘the Head of Days.’’ His 
hair is still white as wool (I En 461; 7110). He sits upon his radiant 
throne?’ as universal, divine king and judges his subjects (I En 47 3; 
60 2). To him approaches the ‘Son of man,” risen from the sea and 
coming upon the clouds of heaven ([V Ezra 13 3). He is made by ‘‘the 
Head of Days’”’ to sit upon the radiant throne, as it were in the latter’s 
stead, and all the kings and the mighty among men render homage unto 
him, while he exercises judgment upon them (I En 61 8; 62 2 ¢., 5; 69 27-29). 
Plainly he too is a royal figure, closely related to ‘‘the Head of Days.’’ He 
is in fact the Messiah, the Anointed One, the Christ (I En 48 10; 52 4); and 
with this he is also the actual son of God, yet at the same time a descend- 


20 41139 NDdD, cf. Isa 22 23; Jer 14 21; 17 12. For a> with the connotation ‘‘radiance”’ 
cf. Morgenstern, ‘‘Biblical Theophanies,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 28 (1913), pp. 
35-58; cf. the divine throne in Ezek 1 26, 
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ant of David (IV Ezra 7 28; 12 32), and apparently too he is about to 
succeed to the position formerly held by ‘‘the Head of Days’”’ as divine 
king of the world. Plainly in all this there are definite reminiscences of 
the old institution of the king god, as it had been borrowed by Solomon 
from Tyrian religious practice and had been operative in Judah during 
the five hundred years of the first and second temples. And this lends 
some measure of support to our thesis that basic to the figures of ‘‘the 
Ancient of Days” and the “‘one like a human being” or ‘‘like a son of man”’ 
of Dan 7 13 ¢. is the figure of the composite, two-phased Tyrian national 
god, Ba‘al Shamem-Melcarth. 

This same course of tradition and thought is present even more clearly 
and significantly in the NT.7! There too ‘Son of man” is a name or title 
repeatedly applied to Jesus.?? He too comes in “glory,” i. e., in radiant 
sunlight, upon the clouds, takes his seat upon his throne and ushers in 
a new era (Matt 19 28; 25 31; 2664; Mark 13 26; 14 62; Luke 21 27; Rev 
14 14). Jesus, as the “Son of man,” is the king of Israel (John 1 49), and 
as such is also the son of God (Col 1 13). He is the son of the Father 
(John 5 25-27; 6 40) and in this réle is the ruler of this world (John 12 31-36). 
He is the Christ, the ‘‘Anointed One,’”’ the Messiah, and as such is the son 
of God (John 2031). Nay more, the Father and he, the Son, are one 
(John 1030). The Father is in him and he is in the Fether (John 10 as). 
For further affirmation that Jesus is the son of God cf. Acts 13 33; Heb 
15; 414; 55). Also Jesus, the Christ, is the descendant of David (Matt 
22 41-45; Mark 12 35-37; Luke 20 41-44) and therefore, in principle, a king 
of Judah. 

Accordingly then, being the son of God and especially being one with 
the Father, Jesus is, in a very positive sense, a divine being. More than 
this, being one with the Father, he and the Father together constitute 
one single divine being, God, in two reciprocal phases of divine existence 
and functioning. And of these two obviously the Father is the older in 
age, while he, the Son, is the younger and is a divine being in human 
form and is likewise mortal. Certainly then this NT picture of the one- 
ness of the Father and Jesus, particularly as it is presented in John, i 
strikingly similar and is unmistakably related to the picture which we 
have in Dan 7 13 ¢., but is even more closely similar and unmistakably 
related to the picture of the composite Tyrian national god, Ba‘al 
Shamem-Melcarth, particularly as this figure was recast by the Syrian 
king, Antiochus IV (Epiphanes). Unquestionably there are here direct 
reminiscenses of the king-god institution as it was once current in Judah, 
but also very positive reminiscences of the same institution in its various 
aspects and theological implications as these were long current in Tyre 


4 Cf. Mowinckel, He That Cometh, pp. 346-450. 
22 Op. cit., 346-48. 
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itself and likewise in closely adjacent Caesarea® well into the present 
era. And realizing the close proximity of Galilee to the metropolis, Tyre, 
and the consequent immediacy of Tyrian cultural influence upon the 
population of Galilee, it is not at all surprising that definite elements of 
ancient Tyrian religious belief and practice should have persisted and 
found positive expression in the traditions and doctrines of a distinctively 
Galilean Jewish sect, consisting of Jesus and his followers, the forerunners 
of later Christianity. 

This accumulation of evidence then that the two divine figures in 
Dan 7 13 +. reflect, and that too very closely, the ancient Tyrian national 
deity, Ba‘al Shamem-Melcarth, in both of the reciprocal phases of his 
divine being and functioning seems cogent and even irrefutable. And 
this we can understand all the more readily when we realize that the two 
verses themselves, regardless of what their actual literary origin may 
have been, were composed almost certainly during the reign of An- 
tiochus IV (Epiphanes) of Syria, the king who, with arrogant self-will, 
transformed the ancient Tyrian religion in various important respects 
and apparently adopted it for himself and imposed it upon his own 
nation.*4 Accordingly then we must reject completely the interpretation 
of these two verses which holds that the ‘‘one like a human being”’ is the 
Jewish people. Rather we must return to the older hypothesis and re- 
state it in a considerably modified and expanded form, to the effect that 
we can readily discern in these two verses elements of ancient Semitic 
mythology. But these elements are not of Babylonian, but rather of 
Tyrian, origin. And not merely the one, but the two divine figures here, 
“the Ancient of Days’’ and the “‘one like a human being,” are patterned 
closely after, not the Babylonian deity, Marduk, but the composite 
Tyrian solar deity, Ba‘al Sbamem-Melcarth, in both reciprocal phases 
of his divine being.?5 And the annual departure of the old god, the divine 
father, and the coming of the resurrected, youthful, vigorous god, the 
divine son, to replace him upon the heavenly throne as king of his own 
people and of the entire world, is, we maintain, the immediate pattern of 
the scene depicted in these two verses. 


33 Cf. ‘‘The King-god”’ etc., pp. 156-62. 

244 Cf, Dan 11 36-38. 

2s Perhaps some further support of this thesis may be seen in the quite obvious play 
upon the name, Ba‘al Shamem, in the haSikkiy m*Sémem of Dan 11 31, with its clear 
implication that Ba‘al Shamem was the foreign god whose worship Antiochus Epiphanes 
of Syria had adopted, which he had imposed upon his own people, and which he was now 
imposing also upon conquered Israel. 
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Les Sources du Livre des Actes: Etat de la Question, by Dom Jacques Dupont. Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 168. 135 Fr. B. 


Ten years ago Dom Dupont published a useful review, now out of print, of the 
problems of the Book of Acts as discussed in works of the preceding decade. The 
present brochure is somewhat similar; but it focuses attention on a special problem and 


draws upon both earlier and later publications dealing with the Book of Acts. Its 


purpose is to review the extensive literature, to report rather than to criticize; but 


thereby to permit the reader to see the bearing on the central question. One smiles to 
see that even in Catholic Belgium the writer feels it necessary to apologize for seeming 
to ignore the recent popular interest in theology. 

Even among questions of sources this study deals primarily with theories of major 
continuous sources and not with the sources of each separate pericope or with such 
frequent features as the summaries in Acts or with the speeches. The two successive 
eras of source criticism and form criticism provide the sequence of consideration and 
they alsq correspond to the central problem of the two successive halves of Acts. The 
author has skillfully organized his presentation about these two concurrent sequences, 

The early chapters of Acts may be suspected of reliance on written sources, much 
as Protestant scholars have long assumed for the same author’s gospel. Theories have 
been proposed sometimes of parallel sources, sometimes of alternating sources, some- 
times of a major Antiochian source with interpolations and alterations. Dupont finds 
these theories of Harnack and various other scholars inconclusive, mainly because none 
of them has commanded scholarly consensus, and because the phenomena, which look 
like doublets, sutures, or difference of terminology, can be explained as the work of the 
ultimate editor. 

In the later chapters of Acts the famous ‘‘we’’ passages led the source critics to 
discuss the possibility of derivation from a diary in the first person. But it generally 
came to be felt that the ‘‘we’’ passages could not be separated so easily from the inter- 
vening ‘“‘they’’ passages. The form critics, following Norden, came to classify the travel 
narrative of Paul as a characteristic contemporary genre and to speak with some 
assurance of an itinerary source, at least for the third quarter of Acts. The most recent 
criticism in various ways tends to weaken this assurance. Of course here, as also in the 
first half of Acts, an alternative theory would assign the phenomena of Acts to oral 
information or memory used by the author and not to written sources. I gather that 
Dupont inclines to the latter alternatives. He seems to be attracted to the view long 
held by the present reviewer that the preface of the gospel specifically claims the au- 
thor’s firsthand knowledge of events in the latter part of his story. As I anticipated, 
at last someone has applied the evidence for this to support the traditional authorship. 
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Dupont assumes that the internal evidence of personal participation confirms the 
identification of the participant with Luke, the physician, not that he finds anything 
distinctively medical in the vocabulary. He does not contemplate the possibility that 
the traditional choice of Luke rests itself on early Christian interpretation of the ‘“‘I”’ 
and ‘‘we”’ of Luke-Acts. 

The universal prevalence of the final author’s style and of his characteristic personal 
interests, ‘‘la tournure de son esprit,’’ makes it difficult to suppose that an editor has 
worked over alien material. Some therefore who presuppose earlier written sources 


assume that they must also have been made by the final editor (just as Proto-Luke was 


supposed to have been written previously by the author of Luke-Acts himself). Dupont 


believes with Benoit that the author of Luke-Acts compiled his work in steps. 

Since Dupont’s presentation aims to be a review of modern studies and succeeds in 
clarity and in orderly presentation, his conclusions are modest and his own preferences 
are implied rather than pressed. He admits that the upshot of the review is negative. 
He allows the rival source theories of other theorists to cancel each other out. But he 
faithfully presents the evidence and arguments on which determination of definite 
continuous sources have been thought to rest. His book is a mine of recent bibliography 
on Acts. I am not aware of any important omission from the relevant literature, and 
the reader will be instructed by the readable and orderly review marshaled about a 


central and absorbing literary problem. 


Henry J. CADBURY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Annual of The American Schools of Oriental Research, Vols. 34-35, edited by William 
F. Albright. New Haven: A.S.O.R., 1960. Pp. 96+35 plates. 


Those engaged in serious biblical research have come to await with great anticipation 
the general publications of the ASOR, and, in particular, the volumes of the Annual. 
In the case of the present double volume, that anticipation has once again been justified. 
The three contributions to the volume represent the work of Dr. William F. Albright at 
Gibeah (1933), at Petra and at Ader in trans-Jordan (1933-34), presented by two of his 
students (Lawrence A. Sinclair and Ray L. Cleveland) under his editorial supervision. 

Tell el-Fal: The identification of this site with ‘“Gibeah of Saul’’ is made definite, 
and the five periods of occupation of the site (from the 12th century B.c. to its final 
destruction in A.D. 70) are outlined in detail. The major contribution of the report, how- 
ever, rests in its specific ceramic clarifications and concomitant chronological reevalua- 
tions. In this respect, the interval between the actual excavation and the present report 
has been of value in that increased data have made for a refinement of detail impossible 
at the earlier time. Dr. Sinclair has done an admirable job of developing Albright’s notes 
on the chronology, architecture, and pottery of this site, and of relating that evidence for 
the clarification and correction of results from other Near Eastern sites. Sinclair's 
enthusiasm for word studies and ancillary problems sometimes tends to detract from the 
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“An event in the intellectual history of our time... Born- 
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shying away from any historical problems, Bornkamm shows 
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in a landmark study of the document, the author relates the 
individual sayings to the social and theological ideas of their 
time, and reconstructs the system of thought that underlies 
the apparently haphazard collection. 


‘Succeeds in a convincing manner in establishing the place of 
the document in the history of the ancient church.” — Orto 
A. Piper, Princeton Theological Seminary. $5.00 
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text, however. Likewise, the extensive pottery notes placed in footnotes could perhaps 
have been included in the text proper where their value could have been more fully 
appreciated. Detailed references to other volumes of the Annual, especially in reference 
to specific loci and pottery forms, should also have been obviated by inclusion of that 
data in the present volume. 

Petra: The final publication of the brief excavation at the ‘‘Conway” high place at 
Petra discloses some features of great interest. A rock-cut stair was found, leading toa 
central shrine area which included two sanctuary platforms, an ambulatory (showing 
two phases of use), a ring-wall over 50 m. in circumference, two rock-cut ramps and 
other details. Pottery and other remains were also found. The shrine appears to have 
been walled, and to have been destroyed in the early centuries of this era. Dr. Cleveland 
displays both literary and archeological skill of the highest order in his descriptive survey 
of the rather complex architectural features of this report, as well as in his splendid 
appendixed study of the réle of the “high place” in general in the ancient Semitic world. 
The report points to the difficulty of dating Nabatean materials, even today, but the 
reviewer regrets the continuation of chronological suggestions based on the methods and 
results of Horsfield and Murray at Petra, in the light of other considerations. 

Kirbet Ader: The report of the soundings conducted at Khirbet Ader is likewise 
masterfully presented. Cleveland’s etymological study of the site name leaves little to 
be desired. The background of the site and the report of the brief campaign there are 
complemented by pottery notes. The loss of architectural remains (through local pilfer- 
age), and the brevity of the actual excavations, reduce the total amount of material in- 
volved. Other trans-Jordanic excavations meanwhile have produced a greater quantity 
of data. The Nabatean materials from the cist grave are of especial interest. This 
reviewer would relate the latter, along with the grave type, itself, to the previous article, 
and to modern work at Petra. 

All three reports highlight the changes in archeological techniques in the last quarter 
century, as well as the need for further clarification of the Persian-Hellenistic-Roman 
periods of the Near Eastern ceramic index. The oversight in plate numbering in the 
second part of the volume is to be regretted for reference purposes. Likewise, the placing 
of plate numbers at the top of the page would have been more helpful. The placing of 
Cleveland’s pottery notes in proximity to the drawings is to be applauded, however. As 
a whole, this Annual is of superior quality in both content and presentation. 


Puitip C,. HAMMOND 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


yor wan qbon orn (English title: King Herod — Portrait of a Ruler), by Abraham 
Schalit. Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 1960. Pp. 542, 6 pages of plates, and 3 maps. 


The personality of Herod has been a magnet to many historians. They have ex- 
pressed through their treatment of Herod their own deep prejudices ari} personal judg- 


ment of history. These judgments range from the exclusively negative attitude, based 


on Jewish nationalism, of Joseph Klausner to the perversely positive assessment, based 
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on ingrained antisemitism, of Hugo Willrich. Although some works -— such as those 
of Jones and Perowne — have come closer to a balanced judgment — only that of 
Otto has the value of an original treatment of the sources. Professor Schalit, of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has undertaken to study anew sine ira et studio the 
many historical, ideological, and psychological problems involved in this fascinating but 
tragic chapter in Jewish history. It may be noted at the outset that the study is 
thorough: the 342 pages of text are followed by 170 closely printed pages of notes and 
addenda. There is hardly a relevant historical problem that is not carefully examined. 
The chapter headings reveal only partially the scope of the work: 1. The end of the 
Hasmonean dynasty and the rise of Antipater and his house; 2. Herod’s ascent to 
kingship: 3. King Herod’s early period; 4. Herod the ruler and his regime; 5. Herod 
and the people of Israel; 6. Herod and the royal court; 7. The man and the king. 
Schalit has closely examined not only the political development taking place within 
the Roman empire at this time but also the development of the concept of empire under 
Julius Caesar and Augustus and the change in the ideational pattern of relationship 
between Rome and the provinces that they brought about. He uses to great advantage 
the many insights gained during the past fifty years of historical study into the nature 
of the bond that theoretically tied the recently gained lands both East and West to the 
new world metropolis. It is in chap. 4 and 5 that the crux of the inevitable conflict 
between Herod and the Jews is clarified. The main line of Schalit’s reasoning is presented 
here for those who cannot make full use of the original: Herod was not merely a cunning, 
cruel despot. Rather he played an important réle in the oikoumené of the Roman 
empire and considered himself at once a king in the hellenistic manner, king of the 
Jews, and a loyal servant of his Roman master (whoever he might be). As rex socius 
et amicus populi Romani he envisaged the redemption and welfare of the Jews as possible 
only as an integral part of the Roman empire, assimilated to the culture of that empire 
and participating in it, with perhaps religion in a narrow sense separating his people 
from others in the empire, and with territorial rights as part of the Roman scheme of 
things. His particular réle was to rule with a strong hand and also to integrate this 
particularistic, willful, and (to the Romans) perverse people into the current order. 
While Julius Caesar and Augustus studiedly avoided settling soldiers and other Roman 
citizens in Tudea, Herod filled this lack with the construction of cities, such as Sebaste 
and Caesarea, which were to become bastions of the oriental type of the Roman- 
hellenistic culture of this period. The soteric aspect of Augustus as the unifier, as it were, 
of the Roman empire was the model for his aspirations in Judea. His many building 
projects were not only to please Augustus, placate the pagan, glorify Herod, alleviate 
dire economic conditions, as some have maintained, but also to help carry out his own 


program for the country. Beside the other reasons that the people had for hating him, 


the Pharisees, the learned leaders of the people, and the Essene minority — Schalit 
considers the Qumranites an Essenic group — saw clearly that Herod’s aspirations were 
in direct conflict with all that Torah and tradition had taught. The very essence of the 
intertwined national and religious unity and uniqueness of the Jew was challenged. 
The prophetic teachings of the salvation of the world through Israel and Israel's 
Messiah and the centrality of Jerusalem (rather than Rome) in this ultimate picture 
were thereby denied. Israel could be part of the Roman empire but never part of Rome. 
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Schalit examines carefully the many faceted ambivalence of Herod’s nature and has 
sought expert opinion on Herod’s psychic disorder and final disease. His treatment of 
the extirpation of the Hasmonean family — for which he has no sympathy — and the 
drawn-out Mariamne episode is thorough. One feels that the author is striving to be 
fair to Herod. The many actual gains are catalogued: territorial expansion, administra- 
tive and economic stability, vast building activity, etc. The human cost of all of this is 
also considered. Schalit believes that the many evils must be judged not by the verdict 
of the Jews of that period or by our own moral standards but by hellenistic standards 
and the contemporary practices typical of a royal court. From this point of view Herod 
cannot be considered in a harsher light than his coevals. He was merely exercising the 
prerogative of protecting his position and person. Schalit believes that although 
Herod's aspirations for his people could never be carried out, his intentions were good 
and that even though his outstretched hand could not be accepted, it was nevertheless 
proffered. In sum, it is Schalit’s opinion that the modern historian must recognize 
Herod as bxrw 359 ortna. Although this reviewer finds it possible to acknowledge 
many of Herod’s positive achievements and is even possibly willing to admit that Herod 
was following a plan that was not appreciated by his contemporaries, he is left with the 
feeling that the judgment of Herod’s Judean subjects is on the whole the only one that a 
modern historian can share. He can acknowledge that Herod was a great man, which 
they could not, but he cannot accept Herod’s sphere of reference as his own. A despotic, 
murderous hellenistic king is no less vile for being hellenistic. Also, that Herod really 
saw himself as a gé’él (pp. 271-72) seems doubtful. A fuller division must be made be- 
tween Herod’s own thoughts and deeds and those which his biographer Nicolaus of 
Damascus claimed for him. Dr. Ben Zion Wacholder’s forthcoming monograph on 
Nicolaus of Damascus will remedy this imbalance. 

A good index, excellent plates, and a useful chart of the House of Herod round out 
this work although the lack of a bibliography and list of abbreviations is felt. The 
author’s clear style enhances what will surely be the standard work on Herod and 
his period for a long time. 

Jonas C. GREENFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


L’Evangile et le Mythe dans la Pensée de Rudolf Bultmann, by Giovanni Miegge; tr. by 
Helene Naef. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1958. Pp. 130. No price. 


From the point of view of NT studies one possible way of characterizing the 1950's 
would be the ‘‘Bultmann Decade.”’ Who has read everything written on Rudolf Bultmann 


during the last ten years? Not many, I venture to guess. Nor need one try to, for much 
of what is written repeats what has been said before. But one of the best studies of 
Bultmann’s treatment of NT mythology was written by an Italian, Protestant scholar, 
Giovanni Miegge, and was published in 1956 under the title L’Evangelo e il Mito nel 
Pensiero di Rudolf Bultmann. This French translation was published in 1958, and in 
1960 the work has been made available in English by Bishop Stephen Neill. 
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Professor Miegge, of the Waldensian Faculty of Theology in Rome, is obviously 
well acquainted with the writings of Bultmann and with much literature about him. 
One of the most admirable and refreshing aspects of his study is its lack of ax grinding, 
either way. The author’s purpose has not been either to make little Bultmanns of his 
readers, or to create antagonism against the Marburg theologian. Rather, his aim has 
been to expound the meaning and significance of Bultmann’s demythologizing fairly 
and appreciatively, and to shed whatever light he had on the general discussion. 

The book is divided into three parts, plus an introduction, conclusion, and an 
appendix. In his introduction Miegge presents the problem posed for Bultmann by the 
existence of mythological elements in the NT. He notes that we cannot simply isolate 
certain mythical elements from the kerygma, for the kerygma, in its totality, is presented 
in mythological form. To demythologize is, then, to reinterpret. We are not to search 
for the objective content of the NT’s images, but we must ask what understanding of 
existence these images affirm. Demythologization ‘‘must not deprive the gospel of its 
character of proclamation, of decisive word before which man is called upon to make a 
decision, and in the act of decision to come to an understanding of himself. Demy- 
thologization ought to be an existential interpretation” (p. 23). 

In chap. 1 Miegge discusses ‘‘Bultmann, Interpreter of the New Testament.’’ He 
points out that in Bultmann’s form-critical work on the gospels, in which he interpreted 
the elements of the preaching as reflecting the needs, problems, and faith of the primitive 
community, he already distinguished between kerygma and myth. Miegge then briefly 
recounts Bultmann’s interpretation of Jesus, Paul, and the Fourth Gospel. Of Bult- 
mann’s reading of the gospels Miegge gives the following opinion: ‘“‘Vraiment, c’est le 
cas d’observer que ce que l’on é6te a Jésus comme événement prodigieux et incalculable, 
on est en quelque sorte obligé de le réintroduire dans la genése du fait chrétien en 
lattribuant a la communauté. C’est 1a certainement un point faible de toutes les 
interprétations qui réduisent Jésus 4 une stature purement humaine” (p. 32). 

In chap. 2 on ‘Existentialism and Theology’? Miegge makes it clear that it has 
never been Bultmann’s intention to reduce the kerygma to a philosophy of existence. 
For Bultmann, one cannot enter genuine existence except on the condition that one 
encounter God; hence ‘‘an existential analysis which is concerned only with the Dasein 
of man, without taking into account the possibility of this encounter, can never be 
identical with the Christian understanding of existence’ (pp. 70-71). And Miegge 
quotes Bultmann to show that he has not dissolved Christianity into the pure 
subjectivity of an existential analysis. 

The author concludes chap. 3 on ‘‘Myth, Religion, Philosophy” by stating that 
Bultmann has in fact shown that the mythical elements of the NT are not really mythical 
at all, in the proper sense of the word; and that demythologization of the NT does not 
involve the elimination of myths, but rather discloses the fact that in reality the NT 
contains no myths. ‘It appears that demythologization is related not so much to the 


texts of the NT as to the presuppositions and methods of the history of religions’ school” 


(p. 105). Miegge thus appears to come close to sharing Stahlin’s view as expressed in 
his article on 000s in Kittel’s Wérterbuch. But in fact Miegge does not agree, for he 
also says that the ‘“‘authors of the NT had recourse to mythical elements . . . (which) are 


not at all secondary” (p. 95). The discussion of this point is not as clear as it might be. 
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Miegge reserves most of his criticism of Bultmann for his conclusion, entitled 
“Christ and His Beuefits.’’ Here he finds that for Bultmann, at least in one sense, ‘‘the 
objective Christ of history and of dogma is dissolved into the Christus pro nobis of the 


” 


living experience of the believer, and his person is thus reduced to his ‘bienfazts’ 
(p. 112). Miegge is also not satisfied that Bultmann has adequately answered the 


criticism commonly made that the ‘‘once for ail”’ of the saving event has, in his thought, 
been almost entirely transformed into the ‘‘moment by moment" of existential medita- 
tion, of Christ for us. He agrees that this is not Bultmann’s purpose, but he fears that 
Bultmann’s critical studies have led him to a Christ too pale and evanescent. ‘‘Christ in 
himself,’’ Miegge asserts, takes precedence over ‘‘Christ in us.’’ A useful appendix 
deals with Bultmann and Roman Catholic criticism. 


Burton H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Bible Companion, edited by William Neil. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. 
xii +468. $9.95. 


A Dictionary of Life in Bible Times, by W. Corswant. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xix+310. $6.50. 


Here are two helpful reference volumes, directed, not to experts, but to lay people 
who want to study scripture more carefully. 

The Bible Companion is a sumptuous book, with 158 black-and-white illustrations 
and 16 maps, plus 16 color plates, designed to accompany Bible reading, not to replace it 
Produced by a team of eighteen scholars from England, Scotland, the United States, and 
Canada, three of whom are parish clergymen, it incorporates two methods of presenta- 
tion. Some of its twenty-four chapters are dictionarylike, brief accounts, alphabetically 
arranged, of persons and places in the Old and New Testaments; these are intended for 
reference. Others are short articles, intended to be read through, on topics like arche- 
ology, geography, and the English Bible (though here there is no hint of plans for the 
New English Bible). The book thus accompanies the Bible as a reference work and a 
background textbook. ' 

In addition to William Neil, the editor, writers include F. F. Bruce on ‘Biblical 
Archaeology”’ (really confined to the OT); F. C. Grant, ‘‘The World into Which Chris- 
tianity Came”’ (an essay with a more optimistic view than usua! of the empire's social 
conditions, seeing virtues as well as vice); S. Vernon McCasland, writing on Jerusalem; 
Kenneth Grayston on Paul, an article well-documented from the epistles; George John- 
ston on ‘‘The Faith and Practice of the Early Church,” a particularly lucid analysis of 
conflicting evidence on organization; and William Barclay on ‘‘How We Got Our Bible.”’ 
Over one-third of the book, on fine arts, science, and society in biblical times, is by Guy 
Daniel, a vicar in Buckinghamshire. 





ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM 

KARL BARTH. With his characteristic ability for 
penetrating thought, Barth scrutinizes Anselm’s 
celebrated proof of the existence of God and sets 
it within the context of the eleventh-century 
thinker’s own theological scheme. Properly under- 
stood, says Barth, Anselm’s proof is a model of 
good theology, “which at every step I have found 
instructive and edifying.” $3.00 


THE EUCHARISTIC MEMORIAL 

MAX THURIAN, Part I: The Old Testament. This 
essay in “liturgical theology” seeks to provide a 
firmi basis in Scripture for the eucharistic me- 
morial. Translated from the French, it goes to 
the heart of the Reformed understanding of 
eucharistic worship. No. 7, Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship series. Paper, $1.75 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

CurRT KUHL. With great care, Curt Kuhl analyzes 
each book in the Old Testament according to 
composition, date, and authorship. He presents 
in a compact, readable manner the process through 
which the Old Testament has passed. Fresh and 
stimulating in treatment, this book aims to bring 
the best of biblical scholarship within reach of 
the average pastor and student. $4.50 


THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE IN 

CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
SARA LITTLE considers the current consensus of 
theological thought about the nature of the bibli- 
cal message. From this basis she presents the 
views of prominent Christian educators on the 
issues involved for the church's teaching ministry. 
This profound study investigates today’s devel- 
oping philosophy of Christian education for min- 
isters, D.C.E.’s, theologians, and students. $3.50 


PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! 

ROBERT B, MCNEILL. With sharp and pungent 
phrases, McNeill calls the church to respond to 
a prophetic ministry. Examining the prophet’s 
vocation, the author considers his call and char- 
acter, conflict with cult and culture, and contests 
with the priests. McNeill says that prophet and 
priest must be united in every churchman. $2.50 


ask your bookseller 2 


publisher of Paperback ALPHABOOKS 
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As is inevitable, where there are so many hands and so little space, minor slips 
appear. The Colosseum at Rome probably held closer to 45,000 spectators, as stated in 
the description to Plate III, than 87,000, as stated on p. 288. The discussion of the 
Areopagus is more ambiguous than need be. It is implied (p. 271) that this council still 
sat on the Hill of Ares in the first century A.D., but also that “it would be in the Agora 
that Paul would speak in the name of Jesus’ — actually there is evidence that the 
council met in Paul’s day before the Stoa Basileios in the market place. The quotation 
from II Chron 32 30 on p. 122, about ‘‘the upper watercourse of Zion,’’ is hard to fathom, 
especially since the RSV form of the verse has been quoted previously (p. 45), “‘the 
upper outlet of the waters of Gihon.”’ The difficulty in relating certain ruins at Jericho 
with Joshua’s destruction of that city is more honestly put on pp. 32 f. than in the entry 
on p. 276. ‘‘The Bodmer Papyrus of the Gospels”’ (p. 418) is a rather inexact description, 
and the claim, about Paul’s letters, that ‘‘Second Peter dismisses them as being hard. to 
understand” (p. 416), hardly does justice to II Pet 3 16 — that verse is an admission 
about Paul’s epistles, not a dismission of them. The list ‘“‘For Further Reading” on 
each chapter is repetitious, and it is not realistic to suppose that many users of The 
Bible Companion will turn to the twelve-volume Cambridge Ancient History. A few mis- 
prints occur: ‘‘Seit I’’ for ‘Seti’ (p. 31); and inverted ‘‘y”’ in “territory” (p. 45), and 
quelle (p. 415) should be capitalized. Such details are minor, however, compared with 
the help the average Bible reader can get in background and reference through this 
volume, and occasionally suggestive insights for the expert appear, though seldom can 


they be developed or documented here. 


A Dictionary of Life in Bible Times was begun by Professor W. Corswant (11954), 
of the Faculty of Theology, Neuchatel. After his death, the manuscript of nearly 750 
articles was revised by a former pupil, Edouard Urech, who added the rest of the more 
than 1000 entries and saw to the illustrating of the book. Black-and-white sketches ap- 


pear on almost every page. Articles run from a few lines to several thousand words in 
length. Biblical references come at the end of each article. There is no bibliography, 
except for the sources of illustrations, and then rather inexactly. The volume, intended 
for teachers and school pupils, appeared in French in 1956 and is now translated by 
Arthur Heathcote, with an introduction by André Parrot. 

To make this reference book of alphabetically arranged entries more useful, a four- 
page outline of ‘‘Systematic Classification of Principal Articles’’ suggests how such ar- 
ticles may be read consecutively, as a manual. The articles are generally more detailed 
than comparable ones in The Bible Companion and cover life, work, art, science, politics, 
and religion. Some gaps appear. ‘‘Azazel’’ is treated but not Beelzebub (though cf. 
“‘exorcist’’), devil, demon, or Satan. The Essenes are mentioned on p. 252 but get no 
article, though Pharisees, Sadducees, and Zealots receive listings. There is a jong entry 
under “‘slave,”’ but the brief NT reference at the end says nothing of sacred manumission 
and may leave the final impression that Paul’s use was merely metaphorical, in address 
to a superior. 

Bibliography is rightly omitted, since the users of this reference volume probably 
would not go to French sources, but we are not then told who ‘‘Ostervald”’ is, cited on 
p. 103 (s. v. “dolphin’’). The KJV misprint “strain at a gnat” (Matt 23 24) is unhappily 
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perpetuated (p. 133), though The Bible Companion (p. 342) corrects it. Counterbalancing 
this, Corwant’s Dictionary (p. 173) explains Leviathan as a ‘‘mythical chaos-monster”’ 
in most OT references, while The Bible Companion on p. 341 makes it a crocodile (though 
F. F. Bruce’s article, p. 34, rightly draws attention to the Ras Shamra, ‘‘chaos dragon” 
background). Like The Bible Companion, this Dictionary helps biblical life come alive 
for the beginning students of scripture, for whom it is intended. 

JOHN REUMANN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Powers That Be: Earthly Powers and Demonic Rulers in Romans 13.1-7, by Clinton 
Morrison, (Studies in Bibl. Theol., No. 29). Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 144. 
$2.25 (paper). 


In a series which is useful, although individual studies have been useless, Morrison’s 
essay is eminently worth-while. Part One is a review of recent interpretations, Part 
Two his own “exegetical contribution.”” The appendices are three: ‘Concerning the 
Ruler-Cult,”’ “Bibliography to the Question of Jesus in Rome in the Graeco-Roman 
Period,’’ and ‘Some Negative Consequences.” There are indexes to authors and to 
biblical references. 

Morrison sets forth first a Cullmann—Barth view which can be paraphrased as 
follows. In the interval between the past ‘‘first coming’’ and the future parousia, during 
which the demons have been subjected to Christ, but not yet destroyed, the state, a 
human manifestation of demonic powers, has an area of operating freedom limited both 
in scope and in time. This view emerges from setting Rom 13 1-7 and other passages 
from Paul into the framework of our broader knowledge of Jewish and pagan views of 
the ‘‘spirit world,”’ as the latter related to temporal power. Next, Morrison reviews 
the scholarly objections to the view: these primarily a denial that in Paul’s thought 
there was any relationship held to exist between demonic power and state authority. 
Morrison goes on to contend that the issue between the two divergent views rests on 
the meaning of exousiai in Rom 13. The import of this term, he says, can emerge out of 


our understanding of what it was that Paul was seeking to communicate to Rome; there- 


fore inquiry has to be made into ‘‘Paul’s understanding of the Graeco-Roman world” 


wherein he was trying to communicate (p. 57). Morrison proceeds to assess the Graeco- 
Roman conception of the state, (pp. 68-99), concluding by siding with Cullmann- 
Barth. Next he turns to Paul and the readers of the epistles (pp. 102-29). Morrison 
admits that Paul's counsel of subjection was not novel. Yet he denies that ‘‘our passage 
contains ‘nothing distinctively Christian’ ” (p. 112). He goes on to read into the passage 
a measure of Christological theology which seems to me considerably over-generous. 
Moreover, when Morrison (p. 127) proceeds to discuss ‘‘Christian conscience,’’ either 
some necessary exposition to establish relevancy is missing, or else I am not sufficiently 
attuned to grasp his sequence of ideas, for to me it appears that the topic has been 


jumped to. 
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Very much of this good book is fine (though deliberately not exhaustive study). 
The theological interest, though central and motivating, occupies only a few of the 
pages. NT and rabbinic students who have never strayed into the hellenistic world 
(they are legion!) could find it a useful opener of horizons. But where does the respon- 
sibility lie for my inability to grasp (grasp, not share) the theological aspect, both here, 
and more prominently elsewhere in this series? Does the opaqueness lie in me, or in the 
authors? Curiously, I do not have the sense of not grasping when it comes to Paul, 
or Philo, or Justin, or the Stoics; I can follow these ancients, without sharing. But I do 
not grasp moderns. Such theology, instead of being a realm of exciting ideas, is often, 
in this series, a mass of incomprehensibilities. Perhaps I am the one at fault. But 
perhaps the authors confuse what ought to be disciplined, communicable thought with 
intuitive assertions of faith. I am mystified, accordingly, by Morrison's last pages. 

I would hope that in future work he will go beyond Strack and Billerbeck for rab- 
binic data, because they provide pitfalls; and I suspect that his Philo material comes 
from secondary source. But his method is very good, his judgment balanced, and his 


fairness admirable. This book is very much worth having. 
SAMUEL SANDMEL 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


FROM OXFORD 


A NEW WORK OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 
A A TE TE ATT EI FE HEE ST 


Announcing 


BEGINNING GREEK: A Functional Approach 


By STEPHEN W. PAINE, President and Professor of Greek, 
Houghton College 


This stimulating elementary text marks a new departure in the teaching of 
classical languages. Discarding the outmoded formal disciplinary method, 
Dr. Paine has adopted a functional inductive approach. The student is imme- 
diately introduced to original Greek literature, beginning with the simple 
language of St. John and proceeding to the more difficult Greek of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. Under the inductive plan, time formerly spent on rote learning 
may be devoted to more extensive reading, and in the course of a year’s 
study the student learns some 1500 Greek words. 


1961 336 pages illustrated $5.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 
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Die mythische Bedeutung des Meeres in Aegypten, Ugarit und Israel, by Otto Kaiser. 
(Beihefte zur ZA W, 78). Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1959. Pp. viii+161. 


The reviewer after completing his reading of this volume returned once again to the 
Vorwort before starting his review. He was there reminded of two facts that were all too 
apparent throughout the volume: a) the book was a dissertation — and, except for 
the apparent addition of references to works published after its completion, it was 
published unrevised; and b) the writer did not exaggerate when he wrote: “Ich 
erhebe mit dieser Schrift nicht den Anspruch, dem Aegyptologen oder dem Semitisten 
auf seinem Gebiete etwas Neues vorzutragen. Es geht mir vielmehr um den Vergleich 
des alttestamentlichen Materials mit den seit Gunkels Schrift tiber Schépfung und 
Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit bekannt gewordenen religiésen Vorstellungen seiner Um- 
welt. Zuriickhaltung in allen strittigen Fragen erachtete ich daher als geboten.”’ It is 
perhaps perilous for a reviewer to advise an author as to what better title might have 
been given his work, but in English at least ‘‘The sea in the Mythology of Egypt, Ugarit 
and Israel’ might have served the volume better. Beside the three categories listed in 
the title a short section deals also with foreign influences upon the mythic portrayal of 
the sea in Egyptian texts of the New Kingdom and later. Missing in this volume — 
and necessary for the treatment of OT texts — is a section dealing with the sea in 
Akkadian texts. 

Nowhere in any of the sections does the author come to grips with the ‘‘Bedeutung”’ 
heralded in the title. The fear raised in man by the overflowing of the Nile and the 
battering of the Syro-Palestinian coast by the waters of the Mediterranean — not espe- 
cially known for their ferocity — do not really have enough motivating force to have en- 
gendered the mythological material assembled here as the author implies. Not being an 
Egyptologist, | must leave judgment of those parts of the book to others but can record 
that I did not find the author's presentation illuminating. Too much space in the 
Ugaritic section is given over to rehearsing well-known facts concerning these texts, their 
importance and general aspects of the Ugaritic pantheon. There are too many mistakes 
in the quoted Ugaritic texts, and the translation profferred does not in itself contribute 
much toward a further understanding of them. Indeed, those novelties that are to be 
found in the translation, often following John Gray, are doubtful. The author's as- 
sertion (p. 55) that El, because of his aqueous habitation, was “the god of the hidden 
depths whence streams and the sea break forth’’ will surely meet with little agreement. 

Readers of this Journal will find the fourt part — dealing with the OT —- of greatest 
interest since it is here that the author undertakes the discussion of the theories of Gunkel 
and others. Use of the Ugaritic material allows the author to bring the discussion some- 
what up to date. But the lack of a real understanding of the nature and importance of 
this material and also in more general terms of the Israelite reaction to Canaanite religion 
and conceptions has weakned this part, too. What relevance can treatment (pp. 93-112) 
of the Well of Lahay ré’i (Gen 16), Jacob’s Jabbok joust (Gen 32), the Cure of Naaman 
(II Kings 5), the 'éd of Gen 2 6, or the Rivers of Paradise (Gen 2) have to the theme of 


the book? Finally, can the comparative study of one aspect of a variety of cultures, 
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religions, and literatures separated from the whole of its background really contribute 
anything to our understanding of either that aspect or those cultures, religions, or 


literatures? 
Jonas C. GREENFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew, by Edward P. Blair. Nashville: Abingdon, 1960. Pp. 
1-176. $3.00. 


The blurb of this volume by Professor Blair of Garrett Biblical Institute accurately 
describes it as a reappraisal of the distinctive elements of Matthew’s Christology. 
Written without pedantry, it constitutes a very useful contribution to Matthean 
studies. While at one point only is there a claim made for originality, the volume reveals 
a wide acquaintance with Matthean literature and a sound critical sobriety and 
judgement. 

The first chapter, “Major Issues in Matthaean Studies,’’ surveys recent work on the 
gospel and constitutes a fine summary of significant treatments of the gospel such as 
those by Kilpatrick, Stendahl, and Vaganay. The discussion itself is comprehensive, 
and each of the points of disagreements among scholars is touched upon. 

There follow three chapters on the anthority of Jesus — its basis and character in 


relation to knowledge and conduct. The governing concept is, therefore, authority, and 


the chapters deal in a very satisfying manner with the pertinent themes. Most of 


Blair’s positions are reasonable although not all are equally convincing. Thus, it is 
not as clear that Matthew has departed as radically as he holds from Judaism. Born- 
kamm’s case against this demands closer attention, although Blair has the strong 
support of Professor K. W. Clarke in his position. 

It is, however, in the last chapter that one is inclined to criticize. In fairness to 
Blair, he insists that his work should be judged on his treatment of authority, not on 
his original suggestion, which he only tentatively puts forward, that Matthew was of 
the same circle as Stephen, the Fourth Gospel, the Hellenists, and Qumran. Here he 
has not, so it seems to us, sufficiently distinguished between unconnected similar features 
and conscious parallels. The result is that he too easily connects the Hellenists with 
Qumran, and allows to the latter too great a significance for the understanding of 
Matthew. But it should be emphasized that only here does the author appear to us 


seriously to nod. The volume as a whole deserves a very warm welcome. 


W. D. Davies 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 








OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 





THE BREAD WHICH WE BREAK 


By G. D. YARNOLD. This study of the Eucharist, designed to help 
Christian non-theologians understand Holy Communion, takes as 
its starting point the common ground of Christian obedience to the 
Lord’s command. It traces the links by which each particular per- 
formance of the one essential eucharistic action is joined invisibly 
to every other. $2.50 


BABYLON'AN WISDOM LITERATURE 


By W. G. LAMBERT. Babylonian wisdom texts that have been 
scattered in many books and journals previously are collected in 
this volume in cuneiform, transliteration and translation. An in- 
troductory chapter deals with the cosmological background and 
there are theological notes and a glossary. 

80 plates. $14.40 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS «+ 417 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16 











THE SHAPE 


By Jaroslav Pelikan 





Drawing upon the thought of five church fathers 
from the second and third centuries — Tatian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Origen, and 
Irenaeus — this book presents the message of 
the early church concerning life and death. 
From some of the oldest sources Dr. Pelikan 
finds answers to questions people ask today 
about pre-existence, present existence, and im- 
mortality. 128 pages. $2.25 





Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 
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La Siria nell'eta di Mari, by F. Michelini Tocci. Roma: Centro di studi semitici, 


Universita, 1960. Pp. 112. 


This third, beautifully printed volume of the Semitic studies edited by the Semitic 
Center of the University of Rome is the first to be written by a graduate of the Center. 

The author’s aim is to supply the reader with all the available information on the 
history of the main Syrian towns and territories of the Mari period and their relations 
to that city. The author thus imposes upon himself certain limitations of a historical 
and geographical nature: only the scant 50 years closing with the destruction of Mari 
by Hammurabi and only Syria stricto sensu, i.e., without Palestine, are taken into 
consideration. Furthermore, such matters as the nomads mentioned in the texts, and 
the town’s diplomatic correspondence, having already been competently treated else- 
where, are taken into account only when relevant to the author’s treatment. 

Tocci’s book includes a complete bibliography. The author shows himself familiar 
with the data and the problems. In the case of the readings dawidiim (pp. 39 and 82) 


and bint yamind (p. 44), he accepts the suggestions of H. Tadmor (J NES, 17 (1958) 
p. 130). One would have felt led to comment upon the author's acceptance of the 


“intermediate” chronology along the lines of S. Smith (1940), against Albright, Bohl, 
and Cornelius, had he not shown himself quite aware of the many elements which seem 
to vavor the “‘lower’’ chronology. 

A concluding comment, perhaps somewhat prejudiced and unfair: the only town 
in Palestine mentioned in the Mari texts, Hazor, is intentionally excluded from con- 
sideration, as it does not belong to Syria. Nevertheless its inclusion would have been of 
great utility for the student, allowing him to have at hand in one volume all the East 
Mediterranean material. One wonders if, in view of the many distinct advantages of 
such an inclusion, the complications would not have been more than justified. 

Tocci’s book is of great importance, not only for Syrian history, but for Palestinian. 
There are many analogies between the Mari period in Syria and the situation in Canaan 
during and immediately after the El Amarna period. It may be expected that a study 
of the latter along the same lines, bringing our knowledge up to date, would prove 
extremely fruitful. 


J. ALBERTO SOGGIN 


FACULTAD EVANGELICA DE TEOLOG{A 


BuENOS AIRES 


The Spiritual Gospel, by Maurice F. Wiles. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. Pp. x +182. $4.75. 

This book deals in an informative way with ‘‘The Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel in the Early Church.” It directs attention to the Greek Fathers and considers 
particularly the Greek commentaries on this gospel. Origen, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
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and Cyril of Alexandria receive by far the most attention, although the survey covers 


other writers from the second to the early fifth century. 

In that ancient period the Gospel of John played a prominent réle and spoke with 
special power to the Greek Fathers. Its central theme, Christology, was prominent in 
the controversies of the time. In those centuries Gnosticism was the great rival of 
classical Christian thinking, and the Fourth Gospel was akin to Gnosticism yet could 
not justly be considered gnostic. As Wiles shows, the Gnostics could appeal to this 
gospel to support their philosophical interest, dualism, docetism, and determinism, yet 
the church could use this very gospel to reject gnostic distortions of its teaching. This 
chapter on gnostic use of the Gospel of John illustrates how Wiles throws light on the 
history and doctrinal development of the ancient church by his study of its commentaries 
on ‘the spiritual gospel.”’ 

But the book is mainly a study of the Fourth Gospel. The chapter headings show 
this: The Authorship and Purpose of the Gospel; The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic 
Gospels; Historicity and Symbolism; The Signs; Leading Ideas of the Gospel (eleven 
key words are discussed); The Fourth Gospel and the Gnostics; Christological In- 
terpretation in the Third and Fourth Centuries; The Christological Exegesis of Theodore 
and Cyril; The Gospel of Salvation. 

The book, concise in statement, contains abundant detail. For example, Wiles 
argues that in 13 f. the punctuation ‘‘Without him was not anything made that was 
made’”’ became popular because it excluded the idea that the ‘‘all things’ created through 
the Logos included the Holy Spirit (p. 103). The reading ‘‘who was born”’ in 1 13 arose 
in orthodox circles to prevent the Gnostics from arguing that since the gospel makes no 
reference to Christ's birth he must have come from heaven without human birth (p. 106). 
Doctrinal interest, Wiles suggests, explains the tendency to favor the reading vids 
in 1 18 rather than the original reading Oeds (p. 121). 

Wiles finds the greatness of Origen’s work in his concern for “ultimate truths about 
the divine dealing with the world” (pp. 158f.). Theodore (and Chrysostom) ‘never 
does full justice to the whole range and depth of the theological meaning of the Gospel” 
(p. 159). In Cyril, ‘something of the freshness, the vigour, the theological penetration 
of Origen has gone; but a sense of balance and good sense has come to check the ex- 
cesses.”” His work “is a profound work of theological interpretation’’ which ‘goes 
beyond the range of simple exegesis."’ ‘‘From the narrower standpoint of the strict 
work of commentary, this is a weakness; but it is not unmitigated loss... Certainly the 
Gospel lives under Cyril’s hand”’ (p. 160). 

This raises a question: Must the commentator, to grasp and express the deepest 
concerns and controlling ideas of the gospel, identify its message with his own theological 
statement of the Christian faith? Must not the commentator, while actively sharing the 
concerns of the gospel, be aware that his own statement of those concerns is not identical 
with that of the gospel writer? 

FLoyp V. FILson 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Materials for a Non-Masoretic Hebrew Grammar, | (Liturgical Texts and Psalm Frag- 
ments Provided with the So-Called Palestinian Punctuation), edited by A. Murtonen. 
Helsinki, 1958. Pp. 186+5 plates. $5.00. 


This volume represents the author's academic dissertation submitted to the The- 
ological Faculty of the University of Helsinki in 1958. It is intended as the initial 
endeavor prefacing-a whole series of studies eventually to culminate in a non-Masoretic 
grammar of Hebrew. Though in his preface the author indicates that the preparatory 
stages of a second volume ‘‘are now well advanced,” no such volume has yet appeared, 
as far as the present reviewer knows. 

The principal burden of this first study is the publication of six manuscripts with 
the so-called Palestinian punctuation, representing the largest number of hitherto 
unpublished texts in the Palestinian pointing tradition, others having been previously 
published by Kahle, Kober, Edelmann, Ormann, and Bar. Only three major texts now 
remain unpublished, and even these have been treated in the studies of Zulay, Sonne, 


and Kahle, respectively. 
In a long introduction (pp. 20-67), Murtonen first describes each of the manu- 


scripts he is publishing (pp. 20-24), both with respect to their material features (e. g., 
their size, type of writing material used, character of the script, state of preservation) 
and the nature of their contents (all the manuscripts preserve various kinds of early 
medieval liturgical poems, several attributed to Yannai, and biblical psalm fragments 
used in Jewish worship on special holy days in the annual ritual calendar). Then he 
sketches the phonology and morphology of Hebrew grammar according to the Palestinian 
tradition reflected in these manuscripts (pp. 25-61), though his evidence is drawn 
mainly from what he designates as “Ms. a’’ (Bodleian Ms. Heb.d.55 f. 1-14), which is 
the only one containing a consistent, and in many parts almost complete, vocalization. 
Some syntactical observations are also included in this discussion, but because of the 
poetic character of the material.and its relatively small extent, Murtonen has wisely 
refrained from devoting a special section to this subject. On the whole the grammatical 
comments follow the traditional definitions, terminology, and principles of Hebrew 
grammar, and are clearly presented as well as adequately documented from the texts. 
The concluding section of the Introduction (pp. 61-67) helpfully explicates the literary 
character of the manuscripts. Before presenting the translation, critical notes, and 
Hebrew text of the poetry at the end of the volume, an Appendix by Prof. Ormann is 
inserted, dealing with the sixth manuscript published (Antonin 222 from the Leningrad 
Public Library). Here Dr. Ormann makes some instructive methodological remarks 
along with an analysis of the literary character of the text. 

The most frustrating feature of this whole work is its typographical format. The 
extremely minuscule print makes it difficult to read. Moreover, in the introductory 
section, the Hebrew words are frequently blurred, especially their vowel signs. Though 
a mimeographed insert restores the most illegible forms and corrects a number of 
typographical errors, this does not entirely meet the problem. Fortunately the Hebrew 
transcription of the manuscript text at the back of the volume is much more clear and 


readable. On the basis of only five photostats (each showing a representative page from 
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five of the six manuscripts), it is impossible to judge the accuracy of Murtonen’s Hebrew 
transcription. His introductory grammatical notes are competent, and frequently 


interesting. Obviously no far-reaching conclusions can be based upon this initial study, 


but enough has been done to whet the interest in further contributions to this series. 


GEORGE M. LANDES 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Vol. 11, by Malachi Martin, S. J. Louvain: 
Institut Orientaliste, 1958. 


This volume contains Part IV, the final section of the whole work (cf. JBL, 79, 
pp. 73-75). It deals with ‘‘scribal intervention,’’ defined by Father Martin as “any 
scribal activity 1) subsequent to the transcription of the linear text of a scroll, 2) 
concerned with the orthography of particular words and the amplification or modifica- 
tion of phrases and sentences, 3) using certain recognizable methods of procedure” 
(p. 413). The author stresses the following difficulty: ‘‘In its simplest form... the 
persistent enigma of this scribal activity is as follows: how can we know that the error 
transcribed by A and corrected subsequently by him or by B or by C did not stand in 
A’s exemplar? E contra, when a subsequent intervention merely changed a reading to 
actual agreement with the LXX and the MT, are we to call the original reading er- 
roneous?”’ (p. 415). The purpose of the book is “‘to answer a threefold question: what 
was the original textual cause of the intervention, what was the method or technique 
used in intervening, and who was the scribe who intervened?” (p. 419). Chap. 1, desig- 
nated Scribal Revision, is summed up in this way: “The term ‘scribal intervention’... 
covers two genres of textual elements. We have, firstly, those which were destined to 
modify, correct or embellish the actual text of the Scrolls. There exist, also, the para- 
textual scribal interventions which left the words of the text alone, but which had some 
exegetical or ‘critical’ connotation for the scribes and/or users of these documents’”’ 
(p. 430). 

In chapters 2-4, which comprise 254 pages out of 302, the individual scrolls are 
subjected to a detailed analysis — about 1300 items are discussed. In the last chapter 
the author passes in review the general information yielded by that analysis. Here are 
some of his conclusions: ‘‘Scribal revision of the six Scrolls seems to have been a fixed 
process which was regularly performed once a Scroll was finished. In all six documents 
this revision was carried out by at least one secondary hand. In revising, the scribes 
seemed to have used both the original copyist-exemplar (from which the Scroll had been 
transcribed) and a revisor-exemplar which was used mainly as a source of alternative 
readings. Scribal interventions are the work chiefly of the main text hand in each 
Scroll. The secondary hands vary in degree of participation, but in no manuscripts 
does the number of their interventions exceed those of the main hand; this is a point in 
favour of the latter and his general attitude to the text” (p. 689). 


The author finally raises the question as to whether we may speak of a scribal school 
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at Qumran and whether the Scrolls formed part of a library or of a geniza. He “finds 
real difficulty against the thesis of a local transcription and compilation (at Qumran) of 
the documents” (p. 714), but leaves the second question open. 

Like the first volume, this second one is the result of patient and reliable research, 


and puts those interested in Qumran studies greatly in the author’s debt. 


S. A. BIRNBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Beitrdge zur Ieremias-Septuaginta, by Joseph Ziegler (Nachrichten der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Géttingen. I. Philol.-histor. Klasse 1958. Nr. 2). Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1958. Pp. 196. 


This volume comprises five special studies too detailed for inclusion in the author’s 
edition of the Jeremiah text in the Géttingen Septuagint. The monograph begins with 
a brief but worthwhile introduction on ‘‘die textkritische Arbeit an der Ier.-LXX,” 
which sets forth some of the perplexing problems facing the text critic of the LXX of 
Jeremiah. 

The five studies deal successively with 1) Conjectures and doubtful readings; 
2) transcriptions; 3) doublets; 4) the use of the definite article; and 5) citations from 


Jeremiah in patristic writings. Each of these is a detailed study in which the author has 
carefully presented all the evidence at his disposal. Ziegler’s care and sobriety is evident 
throughout the work. E-. g., in the first essay he distinguishes between conjectures and 
doubtful readings. All such on which there is some disagreement are carefully discussed 
and some reasoned conclusion is reached. Ziegler quite rightly adopts very few con- 


jectures. 

In the second essay Ziegler also demonstrates the soundness of his work in dealing 
with transcriptions. The restoration of the original text of a Greek transcription is a 
tricky business, especially when one is faced with a complicated textual history. The 
great danger to the critic in restoring the original form of transcriptions is ‘dass man 
zu leicht an M angleicht”’ (59). 

The longest essay is the fourth (almost 60 pp.) in which the use of the article is 
discussed. From Ziegler’s evidence it is apparent that Jeremiah I uses the article more 
freely than does the second translator, whereas Threni-LXX is much more Hebraic 
than either in its sparse use of the article. In general, Ziegler tends to delete the article 
in his edition if it agrees with the Hebrew whenever there is textual evidence for it only, 


a wise precaution indeed. 
Joun Wm. WEVERS 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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Frederick C. Grant 
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Published to commemorate the 350th Anniversary of the King 
James Version of the Holy Bible. The eminent biblical scholar, 
Dr. Frederick C. Grant, has written here an authoritative and 
extensive history of biblical translation which will be inval- 
uable to every Bible teacher, student, and interested layman. 
From the development of the Hebrew Bible and the translation 
of the Pentateuch by Ezra into Aramaic, to the New English 
Translation, Dr. Grant explains with great clarity every major 
translation and revision of the Bible through the centuries. 


$4.25 
John M. Krumm 
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man is conscious of the gap between his own thought and 
established Christian doctrine. The Chaplain at Columbia Uni- 
versity now explores the many heresies which exist today in 
sophisticated garb and illustrates the ways in which religious 
“tolerance” can have dangerous repercussions. His survey of 
contemporary theology and lively portrayal of the nature of 
heresy serve in defining exactly where the true meaning of 
Christian faith can be established. $3.75 
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Understanding the Sermon on the Mount, by Harvey K. McArthur. New York: Harpers, 
1960. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


In this compact but extraordinarily inclusive, lucid, and honest study, Dr. McArthur 
examines The Sermon on the Mount and the Mosaic Tradition, The Sermon and the 
Pauline Tradition, The Sermon and the Eschaton, The Sermon and Ethics, and The 
Sermon and the Christian. It ranks with the writings of Martin Dibelius and Hans 
Windisch as the most helpful of recent books, and if only one text can be used as an aid 
in the historical and theological exegesis of Matt 5—7, then the bookstore should stock 
McArthur. Better than the others (good as they are), it sets the interpretation of the 
Sermon in the context of historical theology and recognizes that, as a jewel of many 
facets, it cannot be pressed into the straitjacket of a single system. 

After reading and rereading the book, I find myself in such close agreement with 
the author that I can only force a quarrel, and can succeed in doing so only because in 
all likelihood I do not properly understand him at every point. If Jesus’ eschatology 
was wholly futuristic, or at most proleptic, is the charge that his ethics are interim as 
easily dismissed as McArthur (with an assist from Amos Wilder) assumes? If a distinc- 
tion is to be drawn between the religion (and ethics) of Jesus and Christianity (and 
Christian ethics), how valid is the insistence (e. g., on p. 150) on the finality of Jesus’ 
ethics for the Christian? What damage does this do the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit? Could the author not admit, without hurt to his point of view and exegetical 
contribution, that the interpretation of Jesus’ ethics by Wilhelm Herrmann and E. F. 
Scott still has validity, provided it is mot identified with the presuppositions of Jesus 
himself? 

S. MACLEAN GILMOUR 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Jérémie, by Jean Steinman and others. Paris: Declée de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 187. 


This is a further volume in the series Connaittre la Bible, which is designed to meet 
the needs of the cultivated general reader who desires to increase his knowledge of the 
Bible. After a brief introduction (pp. 9-32) discussing the life and times, the character 
and message of the prophet, it offers (pp. 34-165) a fresh translation of the text (with 
some — yet, space considered, remarkably few —- omissions and abridgments) and, 
on facing pages, a brief running commentary aimed at giving the reader the general 
sense of the passage before him. The book concludes with a chronological table, com- 
plete indices, and a questionnaire for readers who wish to test their knowledge. The 
introduction and comments were done by unnamed scholars of the Centre d’Etudes 
Notre-Dame. The translation is by Steinman, and seems in all essentials to be taken 
from his previous, longer work, Le prophéte Jérémie (Editions du Cerf, 1952); it is, at 
least to this English-speaking reviewer, lucid, lyrical, and forceful, and is textually well 
based. But since there are no footnotes, emendations (though, in every case checked, 
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reasonable ones) are not indicated. The text is arranged in what the authors feel to be 
the chronological order, which, though running some danger of subjectivism, will 
doubtless prove helpful to the reader for whom the book is intended. The book is 
beautifully illustrated; it would make an excellent, if modest, gift for any one interested 


in studying the Bible, who happens also to read French. 
Joun BRIGHT 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
RICHMOND 


Servants of the Word, by James D. Smart. Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961. West- 
minster Guides to the Bible. Pp. 95. $1.50. 


It is not easy to sketch the contents and background of the prophetic books in 95 
pages, and Professor Smart has done a remarkable job of compression. The major 
themes of each of the prophets are summarized, taken in the usually accepted chronolog- 
ical order. The reader does not depend on this book alone for historical background; 
other volumes of the series must be taken in conjunction. The book is very clear, and 
the over-simplification inevitable in a short popular treatment is reduced to a laudable 
minimum. This reviewer was puzzled by two questions: first, whether even within 
the limited space available to Smart he might not have given a more expansive account 
of the complex origins of the prophetic movement; secondly, why he did not choose to 
introduce his readers to the hypothesis of a Third Isaiah. With reference to the first 
question let it be added that the reviewer is very happy to see Smart refer the reader to 


Moses as the genuine beginning of OT prophecy. 
Joun L. McKENZIE 


LoyoLa UNIVERSITY 


God and History in the Old Testament, by Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. Greenwich: Seabury 
Press, 1960. Pp. viii+179. $4.25. 


The OT is his story, hence history which can only be understood in terms of God’s 


purpose. Guthrie examines this motif in five chapters on narrative, law, prophecy, the 


priestly synthesis, and miscellaneous writings. But those who understood this best 
are the J writer (who also wrote the Early Source in Samuel), the Second Isaiah, and, 
of course, the NT writers. This is a well-written book and contains much food for 
thought on important literary and historical problems in the OT. It is interesting that 
the author seems to follow largely Martin Noth in his historical reconstruction, but 
then switches to G. E. Wright in his interpretation. We grant that the prophets in- 
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terpreted events in the light of the divine activity in the world, but must the idea of 


some future fulfillment be behind everything in the OT for it to have ultimate sig- 
nificance? When Greek concepts such as “history’’ become the key to understanding 
what is important in the Bible and in life, what happens to more distinctive Hebraic 
ideas such as “‘the hallowing of the every day’’? 


THomas M. HorRNER 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


El comentario de Habacuc de Qumrén, by J. Cantera Ortiz de Urbina. Madrid and Bar- 


celona: Textos y estudios del Seminario filolbgico Cardenal Cisneros, 1960. Pp. 45. 


The present booklet is part of a preliminary study to the forthcoming Spanish 
polyglot Bible, Biblia polyglotta Matritensia, in 20 volumes, which is to include also 
the biblical texts from Qumran along with the ancient translations. It can be divided 
into three parts: an introduction, a translation of the text of 1QPHab., and a synoptical 
table in two columns, in which the Masoretic text and the fragments of the biblical 
texts are printed side by side and illuminated by a commentary. This facilitates greatly 
a proper appreciation of the variant readings and the various spelling problems. The 


author has thus provided us with a useful tool. 
J. ALBERTO SOGGIN 


FACULTAD EVANGELICA DE TEOLOGIA 
BuENOs AIRES 


Multipurpose Tools for Bible Study, by Frederick W. Danker. Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1960. Pp. 289. $3.75. 


Designed for pastors and all beginning and veteran students of theology, this volume 
provides a very useful, comprehensive, and, in parts, detailed guide to the various 
disciplines of biblical study. It has rich chapters on the text of the MT and LXX; 
discussions of grammars and lexicons, biblical translations and dictionaries; and final 
chapters on Judaica, Archeology, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and commentaries. It can be 
heartily recommended. It reveals a very wide acquaintance with basic literature in 
English, French, and German to which students constantly need to refer. Professor 


Danker is to be congratulated for his very helpful industry. 


W. D. Davies 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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